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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES—ESPECIALLY THOSE OVER FORTY 


No memor ; (One of the results of arterio-sclerosis) 





Start taking 


 PHYLLOSAN’ 


BRAND 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your 





Arteries, correct your Blood Pressure, fortify 

your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and in- 

crease all your Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 
Of all Chemists, 3/- & 5/- (double quantity) 


*PHYLLOSAN ’ is the regd. trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets 
prepared under the direction of E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of Medicine at Berne 
University. No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture. 











Is this you? 


“T was unable to work for two years owing to arterio- 
sclerosis and high blood pressure,” writes Mr. A. M., 

“and I had some serious lapses of memory. I assure 
you I have received much benefit from ‘ Phyllosan’ 
brand tablets. My attacks are less frequent and much 
milder, and my memory has greatly improved. My 
doctor is quite interested in the effect ‘ Phyllosan’ 
brand tablets have had upon me.” 


Arterio-sclerosis (hardening of the arteries), with con- 
sequent high blood pressure, has been rightly called 

“the scourge of middle age.” Not only does it result 
in the heart being overworked, but it interferes with 
the proper nutrition of the whole body, particularly the 
nerve cells and brain. The mental effect is failing 
memory, irritability, difficulty in concentrating upon 
anything, loss of confidence and a growing tendency to 
worry. 


If this is you—if you find in yourself any of these 
signs of arterio-sclerosis, start taking ‘Phyllosan’ 
brand tablets to-day. 


‘Phyllosan’ brand of chlorophyll tablets rejuvenate the 
arteries and help to keep them young. Soon the blood 
pressure approaches normal, appetite improves, and a 
new impetus is given to all the vital forces of the body. 
Nerves and_ brain quickly benefit, and depression and 
loss of confidence give way to a new sense of mental 
vigour and vital power. 


And it is so simple. Just two tiny tablets three times 
a day before meals. But if you take them regularly, 
the results will astonish you. Not a ‘ patent medicine,’ 
‘Phyllosan’ brand tablets are prepared under the 
direction of FE. Buergi, M.D., Professor of Medicine at 
the University of Berne. They contain no harmful 
drugs, no animal extracts, no alcohol. The 5/- size 
(double quantity) is the economical size to buy. 


COUPON for FREE BOOK 


Send this coupon (or a postcard) to 
FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD., Distributors 


(Dept. 54), 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1 





Please send me a free copy of the book entitled “ The Most 
Wonderful Substance in our World” deseribing Dr. Buergi’s 
researches and the remarkable results obtained’ with 


*Phyllosan’ brand tablets. [Spec. 24/3/33. 
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are you 
concerned about... 


your child’s future ? Success will 
depend much on his (or her) education. 
“The Secret of the Satchel” tells you 
how you can provide, inexpensively, for 
that education. Every thoughtful parent 
will appreciate this booklet. Write 
for a copy to-day. 
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THE HALL MARK 

OF STERLING QUALITY 

IN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


Write to the Secretary 
Head Office: 

9 ST. AND?EW SQ.,, 
ED!NBU2GH 2 
London Offices: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.3 
Telephone : Mansion House 9066, and 


17 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Telephone : Whitehall 6041 
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“TI sought the 


Royal State Shoemaker 


«+ eand found a genius.” 


So states Sir Herbert Barker, the famous specialist in 
Manipulative Surgery, in describing his search for the 
ideal shoe. 

Bootmaker after Bootmaker in London and Conti- 
nental cities had been tried. Finally, the State shoe- 
maker to a distinguished Maharaja in India—a genius 
in shoemaking—made a shoe to Sir Herbert’s own 
design. 

The shoe in question, now known as the “* Sir Herbert 
Barker Shoe,”” has been placed on the market, 
and is obtainable from Charles H. Baber, Lid., 
302-308 Regent Street, London, W.1, and from 
leading agents in all large cities and towns. 

Send postcard for free booklet, giving the story of Sir 
Herbert Barker’s successful search for his ideal shoe. 


Dept. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO., 
NORTHAMPTON. 








Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 192. 
OF MAKING BOOKS 


We hate hard work! Fortunately, laziness is the 
mother of invention: but we were within an ace of 
doing some work this week. We are venturing on 
publishing these Musings in book form; and while 
we enjoy writing them, by the time we have 
corrected typists’ errors and printers’ proofs we are 
sick of the sight of them, and to have had to go 
carefully over again what we have written in the 
last two years for the publisher would have broken 
our heart ; we would probably have thrown them 
into the wastepaper-basket and the world would 
have been so much the poorer! So we send them 
forth in their original nakedness to face the east 
wind of criticism. Feeling that even worse than to 
be abused is to be ignored our first thought was to 
blackmail the Press by threatening never to 
advertise Ross’s Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, etc., 
anywhere but on the hoardings, boycotting the 
papers for ever ; but, fortunately, it did not come to 
this, Fleet Street rising handsomely to the occasion, 
as will be seen from the following extracts from 
their reviews :— 

Sunday Rhymes. 
*“ Never has so much rubbish and nonsense 
been packed between two covers since Plato 
wrote his ‘ Republic’.” 


The Scrutator. 
“* Tle touches on every topie—and degrades it.” 


Struth. 
“As a once-famous Review said of Keats— 
‘This will never do!’ ” 

Lanchester Guardian. 
‘He is sound on Free Trade; the rest is 
sound—signifying nothing.” 

Conservative Review. 
“He says he always votes Conservative. 
Heaven help us from our friends ; we can pass 
Socialistic legislation ourselves.” 

Eastern Afternoon Post. 
‘“Can he who makes good Ginger Ale make 
thee ? ” 

Laiterday Review. 
‘“ A master mind... he knows everybody’s 
business but his own.” 

Printing House Square Topics. 
“* Plagiarism and platitude set forth in pompous 
English. What is true is not new, ete., ete.” 


If these unsolicited (but paid for) testimonials will 
not persuade you to buy the book, then—to adapt 
one of George Belcher’s ladies—buy the Ginger 
Ale, it is imperial to us, 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


HE election of the new Reichstag in Germany was 
solemnly celebrated in the Garrison Church at 
Potsdam on Tuesday amidst a pageantry which recalled 
designedly much that was most characteristic of the 
pre-War military Germany, after which the Reichstag 
itself met in the Kroll Opera House in Berlin, re-elected 
Captain Goring as its Speaker, listened to a speech by him 
on the holy fire of the national revolution and the spirit 
of Potsdam, and then adjourned for two days. The 
next business was an Enabling Bill which, by entrusting 
plenipotentiary powers to the Cabinet for four years, 
would mean the Reichstag’s own suicide. Difficulties 
may arise regarding this, for the co-operation of the 
Centre is necessary (even with all. the 81 Communists 
excluded from the Chamber) if the Government is to 
secure the two-thirds majority necessary for a measure 
which amends the Constitution, But no one supposes 
that it will make any serious difference whether the 
required majority is obtained or not. Herr Hitler is 
in power, and with or without constitutional warrant 
he will proceed to mould Germany to his de- 
sires. His, speech at Potsdam on Tuesday confined 
itself strictly to generalities, and it remains uncertain 
still whether the Government has in fact concrete 
proposals in the home and foreign field or not. It is 
obviously going to make all the difference whether the 
ideas of Captain Goring and Dr. Goebbels or those of 
Herr Hitler and his relatively sober Foreign and Finance 
Ministers carry the day. 
* * * * 

America’s Recovery 
President Roosevelt continues his conquering progress. 
The banking situation has, of course, not yet righted 
itself, for the weeding out of the insolvent institutions 
continues and must continue for some time yet. But 
in centres like New York business is being conducted 


as usual, and the best evidence of the return to normality 
is that the American banking system has already gone 
out of the news in the British Press. The President is 
now turning his attention to unemployment and seeking 
powers to enrol a quarter of a million men immediately 
in a peace-time labour army to tackle afforestation and 
other public works at a wage of 30 dollars a month with 
food and housing. He has always believed profoundly 
in the development of America’s natural resources, 
Movement in the field of foreign policy may now be 
looked for. Mr. Norman Davis is coming back to 
Europe with the rank of Ambassador and a roving com- 
mission which apparently extends outside the Disarma- 
ment and Economic Conferences. Authorization for the 
President to impose an arms export embargo in case of 
need is being sought from Congress—a movement which 
may yet have effects at Geneva. As to debts, reports 
are contradictory, one account suggesting that Mr. 
Roosevelt is taking power to handle the situation as he 
thinks best, while another attributes to “ The White 
House ” the categorical statement that there will be no 
remission of the payments due in June. The general 
conclusion to which everything points is that America 
has rapidly found her feet again and is preparing 
to pull her full weight in the councils of the world, 


* * * * 


The Prisoners of Moscow 

The position regarding the arrests of six British 
employees of Metropolitan-Vickers in Russia is rather 
clearer than it was a week ago. The most unsatisfactory 
feature of the affair is that no definite charge has yet been 
formulated, and that the British Ambassador at Moscow 
has not been permitted the access to the prisoners which 
ordinary diplomatic courtesy would have dictated. 
The trial of the prisoners will apparently take place in 
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open court and they will be defended by Russian counsel. 
The precipitate demand that British counsel should .be 
allowed to appear for them could. only be considered 
reasonable if we were prepared to allow Russian 
counsel to plead in British courts. As to the guilt or 
innocence of the accused men, the universal disposition 
in this country to believe them innocent is natural 
enough, in view of the irresponsibility with which 
charges are known to be bandied about in Soviet Russia 
te-day, and the unlikelihood of skilled engineers being 
guilty of any form of sabotage against an undertaking 
on which they have been working for years. But that 
is a very different thing from laying it down, as some 
vehement Members of Parliament seem ready to do, that 
it is inconceivable that any Englishman in Russia could 
ever be guilty of any crime at all. As to that, we must 
await the evidence, demanding meanwhile a full and fair 
trial before the eyes of the world. In certain cases 
indiscretion ean have as serious legal consequences in any 
country as deliberately criminal acts, e.g., in the case of 
libel. _That has to be borne in mind if the charge in this 
‘ase turns out to be some form of espionage. 


* * * * 


India in the Commons 

The Government’s resolution setting up a_ Select 
Committee on the Indian White Paper proposals has been 
dexterously phrased, for it is made clear that the decision 
to appoint the committee in no way involves acceptance 
of the proposals themselves. Even if it did the Govern- 
ment would be sure enough of its majority, but the 
minority might have been large enough to create some 
uncertainty about the future and lend colour at every 
point to suggestions that the Government was deferring 
much more to the opinion of malcontents at Westminster 
than to the reasonable aspirations of India. As it is, no 
Member of Parliament will have a reasonable excuse for 
voting against the Government resolution, except indeed 
the handful who would like to see the whole reform scheme 
scrapped once for all and an alien rule maintained in 
India in perpetuity. The real test of strength will come 
when the Government has framed its Constitution Bill on 
the basis of the Select Committee’s findings. Those 
findings may differ so substantially from the White Paper 
proposals that a division now on the merits of the latter 
would be beside the point. 

* * * * 


The Forty-Hour Week 

With the 40-hour week on the agenda of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in June the Minister of 
Labour is acting wisely in conferring with the Trades 
Union Congress and the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations, though the views of the two 
bodies are so far apart that the Minister when he has seen 
them both may find himself very much where he was 
before. The idea of a shorter working day is making 
visible headway, largely of course, as a means of spreading 
employment, and the Government may well be disposed 
to state its policy at Geneva less dogmatically than it did 
when the hours question was last discussed there in 
January. But what is wanted now is not the repeated 
expression of time-worn opinions on both sides. The need 
is for scientific data, drawn up in an honestly objective 
spirit. If the Ministry of Labour could persuade a 
representative selection of individual employers to submit 
estimates showing what the adoption of a 40-hour week in 
their own works would involve financially, and at the same 
time obtain reports from the numerous firms which 
have gone on to short hours voluntarily already, the 
whole question could be considered scientifically. 


—= 


The All-British Film . 

It. was inevitable that it should take some time for the 
British film industry, even under the stimulus of the €ine. 
matograph Films Act, to gain experience and make head. 
way against the entrenched position of the Hollywood 
invaders. But to-day it is making rapid and confident 
progress. ‘The measure of this is shown in a statement hy 
Mr. Simon Rowson, of the Gaumont-British Picture (op. 
poration, who says that 500 British feature films have 
been registered at a production cost of between £6,000,000 
and £7,000,000, and that instead of the statutory quota 
of 123 per cent. British exhibitors have screened 17.88 per 
cent. of British films. It is not in the least likely that the 
industry will stop there. It has now acquired a technical 
skill certainly not inferior to that of Hollywood. It is 
increasingly gathering round its studies actors and 
actresses of high accomplishment. It is gradually re- 
leasing itself. from the tendency to imitate the all-too. 
familiar tricks dear to the hearts of Ameriean producers, 
and it is giving us, not only a pure English accent, but 
English sentiment and English humour. Within limits 
we shall always ‘welcome the exhibition of foreign 
films in Britain. Cinematography is and ought to he 
international in its appeal. German films are deservedly 
increasing in popularity in this country, and our industry 
means to increase its own exports. But Hollywood has 
exercised a wholly excessive influence throughout the 
world, and all too often has abused its opportunity. 

* * * * 
The Drug Traffic 

In the latest issue of his invariably illuminating 
annual report on the international drug traffic, Russell 
Pasha, Commandant of the Cairo Police, discloses facts 
both encouraging and the reverse. Vigorous action by 
the Turkish Government has gone far to rid Constanti- 
nople of its disereditable notoriety as the chief drug 
traffic centre in Europe. Unfortunately the traffickers 
have apparently shifted their activities to Bulgaria, a 
fact which lends importance to the announcement that 
both Bulgaria and Greece have decided (since Russell 
Pasha’s report was issued) to ratify various League of 
Nations Conventions, whose proper application would 
make Bulgaria as uncomfortable a home for the traflickers 
as Turkey. The drug evil in Egypt itself is being 
steadily mastered. That, however, is only a small part 
of the problem, and warning of the danger of an increasing 
flow of drugs from Japanese and Chinese factories is a 
sinister feature of the report. 

x * * * 
A Shop Hours Bill 

Though the Shop Acts Amendment Bill introduced 
by Mr. Morgan Jones failed to get a second reading last 
weck, its proposer made out a strong case. The House 
was manifestly surprised to learn that young shop 
assistants were often required to work 74 hours a 
week, including meal times—the maximum fixed by 
an Act of half a century ago. It is true that shop- 
keeping is seldom so arduous as work in a factory, 
and that the majority of the adults employed have, 
on the average, a working week of 54 hours. It is 
true, also, that the hours in the larger shops are, as 
a rule, shorter than in the small shops, which would 
be hard hit if, as Mr. Jones proposed, the working week 
was restricted to 48 hours. Nevertheless, Miss Pickford, 
while objecting to the Bill as far too rigid, was clearly 
right in urging that an Act which permitted a boy or 
girl of 14 to work for 74 hours in a week ought to be 
drastically amended. Captain Hacking, for the Home 


Office, promised that the question should be dealt with, 
and so it should be, 
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Humane and Inhumane Slaughter 
(olonel Moore’s Slaughter of Animals Bill, whose 
strong claim to attention was urged in our issue 
of February 17th, will come up in the House of Commons 
next Friday. Its object is to make compulsory in 
England, as it already is in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, the use of the humane killer in slaughter-houses. 
the method of killing with pole-axe or knife often 
causes terrible and unnecessary suffering to the victim, 
and is likely to have, to say the least of it, an undesirable 
moral effect on those who administer it. Death by the 
humane killer is instantancous, and the flesh of the 
animals as meat is in no wise affected. Sir Herbert 
Barker states, in a letter to The Times, that of 16,000,000 
animals slaughtered annually in England for food, no 
fewer than 12,000,000 are still dispatched by the old- 
fashioned method. In Scotland not one is. Readers who 
wish to help should write to their local Members urging 
them to support Colonel Moore. 
* * * * 
Saving and Spending 
Indications that the tendency towards an excess 
economy is weakening multiply. The Minister of 
Health’s instructions to local authorities in relation to 
the Ray Report, advocating not the abandonment of 
needed constructive works but strict economy in actual 
administration, is one symptom. The course of the 
debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday, when 
the whole question of unemployment was discussed 
on the second reading of the Consolidated Fund Bill, 
was another. The debate in fact resolved itself into a 
discussion on wise spending, in which members as sober 
in their financial ideas as Major Hills and Mr. Harold 
Macmillan advocated inecome-tax reduction and the 
promotion of public works financed by loan. While 
there was clearly a time for rigid economy a year ago 
the situation to-day calls for more courageous and enter- 
prising measures. What was right at one juncture 
may be wrong at another and it is possible to advocate 
wise spending now without for a moment calling in 
question the policy of economy approved then. 
* * * * 
Learning and Politics 
The proposal that all lecturers at Italian Universities 
shall be required to become active members of the Fascist 
Party may at any moment be carried into effect. Any 
such step would be a blow dealt both at freedom and at 
learning—at freedom for reasons that are obvious, at 
learning because the enforced exclusion from the Univer- 
sities of men who were not prepared to join the Fascist 
Party would mean that teachers of science or literature or 
language would be chosen from a narrow circle instead of 
from the whole range of scholars, and that they would be 
appointed for reasons entirely extraneous to their compe- 
tence in scholarship. The decision of two years ago, when 
an oath of allegiance to the Fascist régime was imposed, 
mattered a great deal less than this, for that called for mere 
passive acquiescence, while the measure now said to be in 
contemplation would staff the Universities exclusively 
with active adherents of Fascism. It would impose great 
and undeserved hardship on men who were unwilling to 
become active Fascists, and deliver an even heavier moral 
blow against those who conformed despite their conscience 
for the sake of the livelihood of their families. 
Ok * * * 
A Local Government Code 
It would be an immense boon to the many thousands of 
men and women who give their services as members of 
various local authorities if their legal rights and duties 
were defined in a single code instead of in a mass of often 
discordant statutes enacted in the past century. Lord 


of 


Chelmsford’s Committee, appointed by the late Labour 
Government, has: put ferward such a code, but admits 
that it is incomplete, though the draft Bill runs to 259 
pages. It includes a few needed amendments of the law. 
One of these would put an end to the multiple candida- 
tures in which an ambitious, but unappreciated, citizen 
sometimes indulges, thus wasting the ratepayers’ money 
on farcical contests. . Another would debar any councillor 
from accepting a paid office from his council until six 
months after he has resigned his membership. Our local 
administration is commendably clean, but it is just as 
well that the safeguards against corruption should be 
strengthened. 
* * * * 

Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The Navy 
Estimates last week produced another good speech from 
Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, which made one wonder 
once again why he was allowed to spend so many years 
as a party Whip instead of being given administrative 
office. He modestly convinced the House that the 


increase in Navy estimates was unavoidable and that 


the warning of a future increase given last year had 
not been bluff. His most popular announcement was 
that of a reduction in the Admiralty staff, which he 
supported by a neat quotation from Pepys. It is unfor- 


tunate that an increase in the estimates, however 
inevitable, should coincide with the Government’s 
special cfforts to promote disarmament; but the 


increase is, after all, only a measure of our past unilateral 
efforts in that direction. Members who take an interest 
in naval affairs are quite free from the suspicion, to which 
other groups are exposed, of being rabid Die-hards, and 
the Parliamentary success of the First Lord is due to the 
justifiable impression that he stands up for the Navy 
without shoving it down the taxpayers’ throats, 
* * ** * 

Strong feeling has been shown over the arrest of 
British engineers in Russia, and Mr. Eden returned 
from Geneva in time to announce the Government’s 
decision to suspend negotiations for a new trade agreement 
until this matter was settled satisfactorily. Here again 
the temper of the House owes nothing to a “ Jenkins’ 
ear” jingoism. The most impartial member cannot 
believe that men would deliberately destroy their own 
jobs; but can fully believe that Soviet incompetence 
is seeking scapegoats. Soviet Russia is often excused 
an interesting experiment and equally often damned 
a Satanic inspiration. The truth is that she is just 
an infernal nuisance, like a naughty child in a nursery. 

* * * * 

The Government are waking up to the gaps in their 
housing policy. On Tuesday Mr. Shakespeare produced 
-aleulations showing what a remunerative investment 
to the capitalist would be the purchase of houses to be 
built by the Building Societies under the new Bill. On 
Wednesday Sir E. Hilton Young brought out once 
again his determination to tackle the slums under the 
very generous Act of 1930. This is another sign of the 
move being made by the Government towards a policy 
of cautious expansion. Arrangements have been made 
for M.P.s to be addressed on this subject by notable 
economists. Mr. Keynes has already done so, though 
the meeting was poorly attended because it clashed with 
the mecting of the India Committee. Mr. Keynes did 
not make a good impression, but only because he 
advocated the resumption of borrowing to pay the dole. 
That is a quite hopeless proposition to make to the 
present House of Commons, and if the expansionists 
desire to increase the impression which they have already 
made, they must cultivate more political sense. 
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The India of To-morrow 


OTHING emphasises the importance of the new 
White Paper on India more than the fact that the 
adoption of the proposals it embodies involves the total 
repeal of the existing Government of India Act of 1919. 
So the last chapter of the prolonged discussions that began 
with the appointment of the Simon Commission in 1927 
opens. Before it closes a Select Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament will have considered the Government’s 
proposals clause by clause, together with representative 
Indians ; a Bill, framed in the light of the Select Com- 
mittee’s debates, will be brought before Parliament, and 
when it is duly passed the new régime—definitely substi- 
tuted for the old, not merely evolved from it—will be 
brought into existence by Royal Proclamation. That at 
least is the programme the Government has in contempla- 
tion. Its execution is probable but by no means certain. 
The new constitution has its enemies here and in India. 
Mr. Churchill and his friends attack it for going much too 
far in the direction of self-government. The Congress 
party certainly, and perhaps the moderates too, in India 
will attack it for not going far enough. The natural 
conclusion, that the proposals do in fact represent 
a well-judged middle course, may be _ reasonable 
enough, but everything will depend on whether the 
volume of support from sober and practical men in both 
countries is sufficient to put the British and Indian 
extremists in a minority too inconsiderable to be 
dangerous. 

From that point of view the White Paper invites 
one general comment. It sets out clearly enough the main 
features of the new régime—a bicameral federal legislature 
at the centre, composed of representatives of the States 
and of British India, with an executive responsible to 
the Chambers; and eleven autonomous provincial 
governments, elected on a franchise which gives a vote to 
about 27 per cent. of the adult population—but dwells 
at wholly disproportionate length on the reservations 
and safeguards which reduce the central government, and 
to a lesser degree the provincial governments, to something 
much less than the free and independent organizations 
they appear to be. To some extent that was inevitable. 
The powers of the federal and the provincial legislatures 
can be briefly described. The special prerogatives reserved 
to the Governor-General and the provincial Governors 
must be more precisely indicated, that there may be no 
misunderstanding of them on either side. But it looks 
none the less as though the Cabinet were more concerned 
to convince the Churchills and Page Crofts of the reality 
of the safeguards than to convince India of the reality of 
the self-government offered to it. 

That is dangerous strategy, for unless the Constitution 
commends itself to India as reasonable and just it is 
futile to hope that the mechanism set up under it can 
yield results satisfactory either to this country or 
to India itself. Dominion status has been clearly and 
definitely promise an India in which the 
more vocal sections were demanding not that, but 
independence—and while it is true that no date has been 
set for the realization of the recognized aim, it is a fatal 
policy to be always meeting a clamorous people with 
the explanation that “‘some day” means “not yet.” 
The opponents of the White Paper policy are satisfied 
that the world can stand still, that the insurgent demands 
of Eastern peoples, stimulated for better or worse to 
new desires by their contacts with Western civilization, 
ean be suppressed by a blank and adamant negative. 
It is fatal folly. The question is not whether the White 
Paper withholds enough to content Mr. Churchill but 








whether it concedes enough to induce Indi to accept the 
plans it outlines and make them work. 

It has to be frankly recognized that what is being 
conferred on India, if it can be rightly termed Dominio, 
status at all, is Dominion status qualified by the retentig, 
of immense powers in the hands of the Governor-Generg), 
Indians may well be excused if they concentrate theiy 
attention and their criticism on this section of the 
document. Three departments—Defence, External 
Affairs and Ecclesiastical Administration—remain com. 
pletely in the Governor-General’s control, and he ea 
if necessary add provisions to the Budget in order ty 
supply the needs of these Departments adequately. }, 
addition to that the Governor-General has “ specia] 
responsibility ” in certain wide fields, and in those spheres 
he may in the last resort refuse the advice of his Ministery 
and legislate by decree over their heads. In the matte 
of finance the freedom of action of the new Legislature 
will be seriously restricted in other ways, in that by fa 
the greater part of the annual expenditure at the centre 
—in respect of pensions, civil service salaries, defence and 
the service of loans—will be non-votable, the Legislature 
having no power to oppose its automatic insertion in the 
Budget, or to modify it in any respect. For Indian op. 
ponents of the new proposals the ery that self-government 
that does not include financial control is no self-govem. 
ment lies ready to hand. 

The cry, clearly, is plausible enough. The reserved 
powers do on paper make a formidable show, and it is 
matter for some regret that the authors of the White 
Paper did not, as they well might have done, expand the 
positive side of the new proposals. But a little sober 
examination changes the aspect of things considerably, 
The reservation of Defence, External Affairs and Eecle- 
siastical Administration, for the present at any rate, has 
always been taken for granted, though the Legislature 
may well demand the power to set some limit on defence 
expenditure. In the field of finance, it is essential to 
maintain India’s credit in world markets and enable her 
to borrow cheaply. Only so can her financial position 
be established at all. That is the justification for tem- 
porary measures to maintain confidence among potential 
lenders till the new régime has created confidence for itself 
by proof of its ability to endure. And as to the provisions 
for a possible clash between the Governor-General and 
the Legislature, they are inevitable in a document that 
must necessarily make provision for every contingency. 


But if in fact the likelihood of a clash were to be assumed Ff 


the White Paper would hardly be worth discussing at all. 
Actually, the presumption is precisely the contrary. It 
will be to no one’s interest so much as to the Governor 
General’s and his Ministers’ to make the new system work. 
The single aim of the former will be to avoid using any one 
of the special powers entrusted to him. The one aim of 
Ministers, it may be hoped, will be to manifest a modera- 
tion and a statesmanship that will justify the gradual 
abolition of one after another of the reserved powers. 
Some provision for that, lacking in the White Paper, 


ought unquestionably to find a place in the Bill to be laid | 


before Parliament. In the new Legislature the represen 
tatives of the States will have an important steadying 
influenc 








e, and the large Moslem element may be a useful F 
check on possible Hindu impetuosity. Given the right 7 
spirit on both sides (which is the spirit neither of British 7 
nor of Indian extremists) the constitution outlined in the F 
White Paper can be worked successfully to the great F 
benefit of India and the Commonwealth as a whole § 
Without that spirit no constitution can be worked at all F 
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The Four Powets and Europe 


HE centre of interest in Europe has moved in the past 
T ten days with the movements of the British Prime 
Minister. It moved to Geneva a week ago when Mr. 
yacDonald laid before the Disarmament Conference a 
new plan of gencral disarmament. It was shifted on 
sunday to Rome by the MacDonald-Mussolini talks, on 
tuesday to Paris by the MacDonald-Daladier talks and 
on Thursday (too late for comment in these columns) 
hack to the House of Commons. The results of these 
strenuous efforts to snatch success from apparent failure 
and avert the dangers which a new resurgence of national- 
im in Germany threatens are still obscure. The 
disarmament proposals are before the world in black and 
white, and they have met so far with quite as favourable a 
reception as their authors could have hoped. But the 
Rome and Paris talks were private. No one knows what 
their real tenor was. ‘They may have been as nebulous as 
the communiqués issued at their conclusion would suggest. 
On the other hand the contacts made between the Prime 
Ministers, notably that between Mr. MacDonald and 
Signor Mussolini, should have served, and may well have 
served, to clear away misunderstandings and show that 
there was more in common than was generally realized 
between the attitudes of the three governments. Mr. 
MacDonald’s decision to go to Rome was fully justified. 
It has come to be an accepted fact that for reasons which 
seem to him sufficient Signor Mussolini does not leave 
Italian soil, and it would have been deplorable if any petty 
considerations of amour propre had checked the Prime 
Minister’s wise resolve to go to Rome and see the Duce, 
since the Duce would not come to sce him at Geneva. 
What is to be avoided at all costs at this moment is a 
division of the Great Powers of Europe into two camps, 
Great Britain and France in one, and Italy and Germany 
in the other. Mr. MacDonald’s journey to Rome has 
certainly done much, perhaps everything, to avert that 
danger. If so his labours will have had ample 
reward. 

But that in any case is only a first step. It means 
that the ground is left clear for more active measures, 
both political and economic, to be taken by all Europe 
—not merely by the four Great Powers—in concert. 
Here the Rome conversations have quite intelligibly 
provoked some misgivings. Mr. MacDonald has more 
than once shown a distinct preference for discussion 
and decision by four Powers rather than by the twenty- 
five or so that make up the continent of Europe. He 
might have learnt something from the failure of the 
Four-Power Danubian talks in London last year 
and from the protests lodged by Poland and other States 
against more recent Great Power talks at Geneva. 
On that point the Paris communiqué affirming the desire 
of the French Ministers for loyal co-operation between 
the four Powers “ within the framework and in the 
spirit of the League of Nations” is much more satis- 
factory than the Rome communiqué, which did not so 
much as mention the League. There may still be a 
ease for the formation within the League. of some sort 
of European Council on the lines suggested by M. Briand, 
and in such a Council, as in the League itself, the four 
Great Powers must necessarily play a leading part, 
but there are reasons too numerous and too obvious 
to specify why any idea that the four are concerting 
plans which the rest will be asked simply to endorse should 
be dispelled at the outset. As yet there is in fact no 
o-operation @ quatre. Germany is still outside the 
framework of the picture. Berlin reactions to the 
British disarmament proposals have on the whole been 


favourable, and Herr Hitler will certainly not reject 
a priori the invitation to his country to assume her 
place, and her responsibilities, among the Great Powers 
of Europe. But neither the German Chancellor nor his 
Foreign Minister has been drawn into the conversations 
yet, and divergence of aims may be more apparent 
in a conference of four than in a conference of 
three. 

The real question is whether the conversations so far 
amount to more than words. Signor Mussolini is said 
to have laid a plan before Mr. MacDonald, but no author- 
ized version of it has been made available as these lines 
are being written. If it includes support for the British 
disarmament plan (which goes by no means as far as 
previous Italian plans) that is so much clear gain. If it 
drives the revision of treaties to the forefront, as is 
rumoured, it raises almost insoluble problems which, 
it is true, cannot permanently be evaded, but which 
need to be approached in a spirit very different from 
that in which Europe finds itself at this moment. _ Italy’s 
own views in this matter should be of interest. Nowhere 
‘an a stronger case for revision be made than in regard 
to the Southern Tyrol, which, with its German-speaking 
population, Italy acquired from Austria in 1920. If 
Signor Mussolini means to set an example of broad- 
mindedness here he will go far towards creating the 
spirit that will make revision elsewhere practicable. 

Meanwhile the disarmament problem remains. The 
British proposals have been well received. They do 
not fulfil the Conference’s early hopes. There is to be 
no naval reduction; the retention of tanks, except the 
half-dozen or so in existence over 16 tons, is left an 
open question ; and the hope of the immediate abolition 
of military aviation is abandoned, though a commission 
is to be set up at once to work out plans for the control 
of civil aviation that would make the complete abolition 
of military machines possible. ‘The proposal to put all 
Continental armies on an 8-months’ service basis, and 
jimit them to the numbers specified in the British schedule, 
would be a great advance if generally accepted, though 
very definite provision must be made against the develop- 
ment of trained and armed irregulars. The reduction 
of the calibre of heavy artillery is some gain, but the 
scheme suffers from the absence of any mention of 
budgetary limitation, limitation of material or the aboli- 
tion or control of private manufacture. But the plan 
after all is a compromise. It is drafted with the idea 
of getting something out of a conference which looked 
dangerously like yielding nothing, and the something, 
if by that is meant an agreement broadly resembling 
the British proposals, will be well worth getting. It is 
certainly sufficiently worth getting to make it extremely 
desirable to strike while the iron is still hot and extremely 
undesirable to adopt the singular alternative of promptly 
adjourning the Disarmament Conference for a month. 
The grounds for that surprising proposal have not been 
indicated, apart from the suggestion that the Conference 
must wait while developments based on the Four-Power 
negotiations materialize. That should be wholly un- 
necessary. If the Four Powers mean business at all the 
first place to demonstrate it is in the Disarmament 
Conference itself. If Mr. MacDonald and M. Daladier, 
Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler, are ready to throw 
their combined efforts into making the existing machinery 
—the League of Nations as a whole and the Disarmament 
Conference in particular—work as it might work they 
will do far better service to humanity than they ever 
could by any separate and sectional action, 
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HERE is more, I understand, behind the rumoured 
postponement of the new Unemployment Insurance 

Bill than meets the eye. On the face of it there is no 
reason whatever why the Bill should not be law by 
June 30th, the day when the existing Act expires, for the 
Royal Commission on whose recommendations the 
Bill is to be based reported at the beginning of November. 
But the Bill is held up and a new stop-gap measure 
will be needed. What has actually happened, I 


believe, is that the party in the Cabinet in favour of 


uniting Transitional Benefit and Public Assistance 
under a new Statutory Commission over which Parlia- 
ment will exercise only shadowy control has carried the 
day. That may be easy to decide on paper, but to 
draft a Bill in face of the legal and administrative diffi- 
culties the new proposals have encountered is 
another matter. And when the Bill does see the light 
the complications will only just be beginning. Sir Henry 
Betterton, having been overruled in Cabinet, can clearly 
do nothing but support the new measure in the House, 
but the County and Borough Councils, which are to be 
superseded wholesale by the new statutory body, will 
no doubt find plenty of ways of making their views 
heard. And opponents of bureaucracy will have some- 
thing to say to a proposal which hands over something 
like £60,000,000 a year to bureaucratic control. 
* * * * 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has chosen a singularly inoppor- 
tune moment—when America has gone Democratic by an 
unprecedented majority—for his observations on the 
last Democratic President. ‘“‘ President Woodrow 


Wilson,” he writes in his latest article in Souvenirs of 


France, “‘ entered to create a new world for us, with no 
authority whatever from his countrymen to make any 
arrangements in their name.” After which “‘ the United 
States cleared her skirts of the imbroglio with the 
alacrity of a shocked schoolmistress.” What does this 
story about President Wilson’s lack of authority mean ? 
Who does Mr. Kipling suggest would have had greater 
authority ? Of course the President can only negotiate 
treaties subject to subsequent ratification by the Senate. 
Everyone who has read the American Constitution knows 
that. And it is true that the elections of the previous 
November resulted in a Republican majority in the Senate, 
but that did not mean that that body would of necessity 
oppose the President on matters of foreign policy. In 
any event no one but the President or his nominee could 
possibly have gone to Paris to represent America, and 
neither when Mr. Wilson went to Paris in December, 1918, 
nor when he paid his flying visit to Washington in the 
middle of the Peace Conference in March, 1919, was there 
any reason to suppose the Senate would refuse to ratify 
the coming treaty. 
* * * * 


If anyone could have made a success with serious 
drama on the London stage, I should have been inclined 


to say it would be Sir Barry Jackson. With the record 
of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre behind him, all 
the world talking of his Malvern Festival, Mr. Shaw 
backing him for all he is worth, and the London pro- 
ductions of Abraham Lincoln, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, The Farmer's Wife, The Apple Cart and Evensong 
bringing him good fortune as well as credit, who would 
have supposed that his ten years’ work in London was 
not a success? Yet here he is at last threatened with 
the necessity of giving it up, so far as London is con- 
cerned, and returning to Birmingham—though, I suppose, 


any brilliant success there or at Malvern would be gy 
to bring him back to Town. His half-dozen profitable 
ventures have been more than counterbalanced by the 
failure, from a box-office point of view, of forty creditable 
plays, so that in all those ten years only one showed , 
profit. What is to be said of the London theatre-going 
public if a manager makes losses when he _ produces 
The Immortal Hour, Back to Methuselah, The Adding 
Machine, Heartbreak House, Six Characters in Search of 
an Author and Shakespeare plays with notable casts? 
Has Sir Barry been too lavish in expenditure, or too 
uncompromising in his dramatic rectitude—and ought 
he to have something like a National Theatre to back 
him up and keep him going ? 
* * * * 

The award of the Hawthornden Prize to Mr. Charles 
Morgan for his novel, The Fountain, is one of the few 
adjudications of this nature which will, I imagine, be 
generally acceptable. Mr. Morgan’s progress to the 
front rank of contemporary novelists has been amazingly 
rapid. Although he has in fact written four novels, his 
reputation is mainly founded on two. His first book, 
The Gunroom, which was published in the year after the 
War, was virtually suppressed by the Admiralty and js 
now the quarry of collectors. His second, My Name is 
Legion, which appeared in 1925, attracted the notice of 
the discerning but failed to achieve a popular success, 
He first attracted general attention in 1929 with that 
brilliant novel, Portrait in a Mirror. Last year came 
The Fountain, which, but for the protestations of a few 
disgruntled dramatic critics, received everywhere the 
praise it deserved. Its sales, large in this country, were 
phenomenal in America, where for more than a couple 
of months it sold at the rate of a thousand copies a day, 
Hollywood, influenced, I am afraid, rather by the 
alarums and excursions of a popular success than by 
its own critical discernment, has succumbed to it and 
will shortly issue its own—very definitely its own-- 
version of the book. Mr. Morgan is at present at work 
on a new novel, and is, of course, the oflicial biographer 
of the Jate George Moore. 

* * * ~ 

I am glad to note a very sensible passage in the sum- 
ming-up by Mr. Justice Humphreys in the trial of four 
Communists on a charge of conspiring to seduce soldiers 
from their duty. ‘A person in this country,” said the 
Judge, “ has liberty to say that its constitution or its 
religion should be changed, that there ought to be no 
religion at all, that there ought to be no king, that we 
ought to have a republic, or any other form of govern- 
ment. What persons cannot do is to advise that changes 
should be made by force or terrorism.” This is, of course, 
good law, and it is also good sense, which is more than 
good law always is. If the Communists can gain their 
ends by persuasion no one is entitled to interfere with 
them, any more than with the Primrose League. The 
right way with them is to let them talk, The phlegmatie 
working-man Jistens and goes away to vote against them, 
Hyde Park oratory is a great safety-valve. 

* * * * 

From the Daily Telegraph Rome correspondent: 
** Only two breaks are planned, one for a game of golf 
for Sir John Simon on the course by the Appian Way, 
and attendance at divine service at the Presbyterian 


Church on Sunday morning by Mr. and Miss MacDonald. Ee 


It is quite possible, however, that these two engagements 
may be cancelled.” Surely not the former ? 
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Why Mr. Keynes is Right 


By Sir Artuur SALTER. 


OST of us find the economic problem a kind of 

maze. Whichever path of enquiry we take it 

jeads us into all the rest ; and none seems to bring us to 

the centre or the exit. We all of us feel a need of the 
thread of some guiding idea or principle. 

The thread I have myself found it most useful to seize 
hold of is this. The active functioning of our economic 
system depends upon each business unit seeing a prospect 
of profits, in other words of prices exceeding costs. The 
depression is simply an expression of the fact that, over 
so large a range of potential activities, costs exceed 
prices. The disparity may be removed by an “ adjust- 
ment down,” a reduction of costs, or by an “* adjustment 
up,” an increase of prices. For an individual business 
that has fallen below the general standard of competence, 
or for industries that have expanded beyond any probable 
demand, the former is the only method. Loss and 
liquidation must be a part of the process by which a 
trade cycle finds its way back to the upward movement. 
But it radiates distress in expanding circles through 
reduction of purchasing power. And when the disparity 
of costs and prices is partly due to monetary causes 
which affect the general level of -prices, and when there 
isan immense burden of debt, mortgage and other fixed 
charges of all kinds, to which it is diflicult to apply the 
process, the method of “* adjustment down ”’—or deflation 
—cannot well bring a remedy by itself. At cach stage 
it leaves a more crushing burden of deadweight charges 
on active enterprise ; at each stage the disparity between 
costs and prices remains, but at a lower level of both. 
The economizer is always chasing his own tail and never 
catching it. 

That is why, in such a depression as the present one, 
we need a combination of “ adjustment down,” or 
deflation, and “adjustment up.” The first has been 
in operation throughout the world for over three years. 
There is an increasing consensus of opinion that we 
now need by deliberate collective action to help prices 
up by creating abundant money and stimulating a 
demand for it. 

These are the general ideas behind the movement for 
a less restrictive financial policy, which has been growing 
for some time. A powerful impetus has been given by 
the four articles which Mr. Keynes contributed to The 
Times last week, which he has now reprinted with the 
addition of an introductory and a concluding chapter.* 
Mr. Keynes wants us to expand public work, of a 
capital character, at home, and to advocate a world 
monetary scheme of controlled reflation designed to 
increase the general level of world prices. The novelty 
of his presentation of the first otherwise familiar proposal 
consists in his calculations of the indirect consequences 
that result when the starting of a new enterprise puts 
unemployed men into work. When account is taken of 
these “* repercussions ” he estimates that the loan-expendi- 
ture required to stimulate one man-year of employment 
is £150. Against this there is £50 saved from the 
unemployment fund and further, the additional revenue 
derived from the extra national income created by the 
stimulus given to activities. He concludes that the best 
way to balance the budget is to give this stimulus by loan 
expenditure on capital work. 

The principal objections to this attractive proposal 
will be that it apparently did not work in 1928 and the 


following years; and that public expenditure merely 


takes the place of private expenditure or investment. 





* The Means to Prosperity. By J.M. Keynes. (Macmillan. 1s.) 


Mr. Keynes answers these questions, but rather incident- 
ally and summarily. I believe, in fact, that the real 
strength of his case depends to a much greater extent 
than is immediately apparent from his articles upon the 
particular circumstances of the present time. In 1928 
there was no general slump, due to the downward move- 
ment of a trade cycle. On the contrary, the world was 
enjoying a boom. Our unemployment was due to more 
permanent causes, for which public work could only 
give relief and not remedy. But now we are in the 
trough of a world depression, and for this the expansion 
of public work is the orthodox remedy. And, whatever 
may be the case at other times, public expenditure 
certainly does not now involve corresponding restriction 
of private investment. The increase of bank deposits 
last year by £246 millions, combined with a reduction of 
bank advances by £123 millions, clearly indicates the 
existence of large unutilized savings, though it does not 
measure their volume. Nor is there now the same reason 
as in 1931 to restrict expenditure in order to restore 
the world’s confidence in our public finances, for our 
budget position is better and our credit higher than that 
of any other great country. 

It is this combination of circumstances that makes 
many of those who thought that expansion in 1928 was 
wrong, and restriction in 19381 right, favour a more liberal 
policy now. I have no doubt myself that such a change is 
desirable. We must not, however, entertain extravagant 
expectations as to its result on the immediate economic 
position. There are limits to the volume of suitable 
work that can be quickly found ; it takes a considerable 
time to get it actually going and the men employed ; 
and the reluctance of local authorities to execute a rapid 
volte-face may in some cases be a further obstacle. 

As regards this last factor, if it proves serious, I should 
like to suggest that a proposal not mentioned by Mr. 
Keynes should be seriously studied. Many people— 
I think the late Lord Melchett first—have advocated 
the subsidy of new work to the extent of the relief 
afforded to the unemployment fund by putting men into 
work. The difficulties of applying this proposal to 
private competitive enterprise are enormous and perhaps 
insuperable. But—though there are still diiliculties— 
the most serious of the objections do not apply to work 
for public authorities in which there are no elements of 
competition and private profit. Would it not be possible 
to stimulate certain defined classes of work for local 
authorities by an arrangement which charged them only 
with the extra cost above unemployment pay? This 
would give no relief to the unemployment fund, but 
otherwise Mr. Keynes’ repercussions would all operate. 

Mr. Keynes’ second proposal is more novel, more 
ambitious, and less easy for the layman to understand. 
He proposes that the different countries should establish 
an institution for the issue of notes to a total value of 
$5,000 million, which they would all accept as the 
equivalent of gold. These notes would be distributed on 
loan among them and used to relieve budget deficits 
and taxation; to facilitate public work; to ease the 
strain on the gold reserves of countries trying to keep 
their currencies on gold by means of exchange restrictions 
(now the worst of all impediments to foreign trade) so 
that these restrictions could be removed. The effect 
would be to give a powerful impetus to a general rise in 
the level of world prices. When these had risen to a pre- 
determined level, somewhere between the present one 
and that of 1928, the loans would be repaid and the 
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notes cancelled. This scheme, as Mr. Keynes points 
out, has been carefully examined by a number of com- 
petent persons, who agree that, if it could be adopted, it 
would prokably achieve its object. 

Among its merits are the fact that it prescribes definite 
limits to the note issue, and that, being collectively 
controlled, it is not subject to the same kind of pressures 
which often prevent a single government which has 
started on the road of inflation from calling a halt when 
it should. The difficulty is that it clashes with deep- 
rooted “ anti-inflating ” principles in both America and 
France. It would have had no chance of acceptance 


Te 
by them a little time ago. But events move quickly 
and ideas with them. Who can be certain that either of 
tl.ese countries may not be faced with the prospect of 
national note-inflation and then prefer the collective 
scleme as bringing more benefits and involving leg 
dangers ? 

If so ambitious a scheme is impossible we must try 
to get agreement on the monetary objective as to which 
each country must aim, by separate action but in cop. 
sultation. But that will be difficult, uncertain and much 
less effective. Mr. Keynes’ proposals are bold and 
well timed. 


Where Democracy Fails 


By Lorp Eustace Percy. 
Dr. G. P. Gooch will write next week “ In Defence of Democracy.” 


HE deadliest danger to man’s reason is the tendency 
of words to outlast ideas. Democracy as a principle 
of government meant, so long as anyone believed in it, 
not merely that “ governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” but that their autho- 
rity to govern at all is itself a merely delegated authority. 
As such, it broke down as soon as groups of men took 
advantage of it (quite logically) to claim a right to self- 
determination. In its place, Mazzini and Lincoln between 
them invented a new kind of government by divine 
right—the theory of the divinely ordained and _ inde- 
structible nation from which secession was as much a 
crime as rebellion against a monarch. This substitution 
ef nationalism for democracy has left western civilization 
with no real political faith, but with a habit of using the 
word ‘democracy ” as a sort of half-hearted nickname 
for ordinary social decency. 

The nominally democratic constitutions of to-day are 
all, in greater or less degree, systems of limited democracy, 
barely distinguishable from systems of limited monarchy. 
Even so, they suffer from one grave common defect. At 
first sight, it would appear that you will reach much the 
same sort of balance, whetler you set out to limit a 
monarch’s will by popular consent or a people’s will by 
executive experience. But there is a difference. In 
practice, the motive power of government is executive 
initiative, not popular desires. Popular desires may be 
explosive enough, but the democrat’s ideal sovereign is, 
in Mrs. Browning’s words, “ not popular passion to arise 
and crush, but popular conscience which may covenant 
for what it knows ” ; and the characteristic of the popular 
conscience is its intense conservatism. It can check, but 
it cannot propel, and to use the executive to limit its 
force is to connect the engine with the brake instead of 
with the gears. In France, the least limited of demo- 
cracies, where the sovereign legislature is, in effect, itself 
the executive, the popular will can express itself only in 
a broad parliamentary majority which acts as so decisive 
a check on any government formed from its component 
groups that positive executive action becomes impossible, 
except in overwhelming emergencies. In the United 
States, the least limited of democracies in theory and the 
most limited in practice, the same immobility results 
from the difficulty of combining separated legislative and 
executive powers. In the United Kingdom, a limited 
monarchy whose peculiar virtues we have obscured by 
gratuitously labelling it a democracy, we have almost 
succeeded in reconciling executive independence and 
popular control by the doctrine of responsibility ; yet 
our condition to-day is hardly more happy. A sweeping 
popular mandate has done all the popular will can do— 
it has thrown in the clutch; but the executive engine 
has become so complicated a mechanism of responsible 
central authorities, directly elected local authorities, 


public boards and statutory vested interests, that it 
seems to consume its own power without moving the 
wheels. 

In these days such immobility spells disaster. We 
live at a moment of transition between two eras, when 
the chief need of society is administrative genius—the 
genius which can adapt old institutions to fundamental 
changes in social conditions. At such a moment, demo- 
cracy is a lost cause ; the only question is whether, in its 
fall, it will drag down with it the true principle of 
governmental authority exercised within the limits of 
popular consent. The future of civilized government 
depends, to an extent hardly yet realized, on the success 
or failure of Englishmen, the real discoverers of that 
principle, to adapt their peculiar form of government to 
the administrative needs of the immediate future. That 
was the real meaning of the mandate given to the 
National Government eighteen months ago, a mandate 
on which it has not yet begun to act. It is also the real 
issue of the new Indian Constitution. No more exas- 
perating instance of muddled thinking can be conceived 
than the current controversy as to whether India is ready 
enough for democracy to be given responsible gover- 
ment. It is we who have taught such muddled thinking 
to India, and the world is waiting for an Englishman who 
is enough of a “ realist ” to assert that he proposes to 
give to India a form of responsible government strong 
enough to save her from the immobility of a limited 
democracy. 

Clearly, limited demoeracy of this type is a hopelessly 
ineffective means of expressing the enthusiasms which 
created the nationalist States of modern Europe. The 
alliance between nationalism and democracy was never 
anything more than a mariage de convenance, and it is 
now in process of dissolution. Government by one 
organized Party—Fascist, Communist or Nazi—is in- 
defensible on any ground of principle and, like all forms 
of government based on the elimination of opposition, 
can only be a temporary usurpation ; but it is a faithful 
reflection of the real tendencies of nationalism, which 
to-day constitutes the chief danger to the peace of the 
world. And it is something more. The real strength of 
Mussolini and Hitler is that they are trying to do what 
democracy has failed to do—to satisfy man’s deep 
craving for equality. In an economically expanding 
civilization, where the material increment of expansion 
is accumulated in the hands most skilled in using capital, 
equal suffrage is the natural makeweight to unequal 
wealth. But this is only a makeshift equality, and the 
atmosphere of democracy is, in fact, peculiarly un- 
favourable to the equality which man_ really desires. 
Democratic government is a process of perpetual con- 
tention. Under such a government, with its constant 
exaggeration of divergent interests, the relations between 
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man and man are always slightly out of focus. Yet we 
have taught mankind to identify the idea of democracy 


with the idea of equality, and to-day mankind is asking 
whether there is not more real equality in common work, 
jrrespective of social distinctions, under dictatorial 
direction than in the chaos of French or American party 
politics. Primo de Rivera proved the futility of a con- 
gervative and fundamentally aristocratic dictatorship ; 
but Mussolini is a leveller. Hitler tries to be one, and 


therefore has nothing in common with his Junker allies ; 
whether he will imitate Mussolini's success or share 
Primo’s failure depends on whether he can free himself 
from that alliance. 

I believe that now, as in old days, England has a better 
way; but if she has not yet exhausted her mission as a 
pioneer of government, let her not continue to offer the 
stone of democracy to those who ask the bread of 
fellowship. 


The Medicine of the Soul 


By Lorp Davin Cectt. 


ORED, for a deserted club sitting-yoom at the pallid 
B three o’clock of a February afternoon is one of life’s 
least lively spectacles, I picked up an illustrated weekly 
paper. It was a sober serious one, concerned with 
discoveries and public ceremonies in distant parts of the 
world, rather than with revels and race meetings in 
England. But it served its turn; for, lurking amid 
photographs of excavated antiques that looked like 
geological specimens, and of geological specimens that 
looked like excavated antiques, I came upon an article. 
it was an interesting article, because its author was Mr. 
G, K. Chesterton. But it also touched on an extremely 
interesting subject, “‘ What book should one recommend 
toan unhappy man?” Mr. Chesterton himself did not 
try to answer the question. He was more concerned to 
discuss the reason why people are unhappy now-a-days. 
But I, less public spirited, found it absorbing ; so absorb- 
ing that dusk had turned tie club windows inky, before I 
could bring my mind to think about anything else. 
What should a man read, what should I read myself if I 
was unhappy ? 

Of course unhappy is a vague word. It may mean 
profound agitation; it may mean a settled gloom; it 
may mean a mere surface irritation. Then again it may 
mean unhappiness induced by a pessimistic view of human 
affairs in general, or unhappiness induced by a personal 
catastrophe, the discovery of one’s wife’s infidelity, or 
the loss of one’s pocket book. Clearly the same book 
would not be suitable in all these circumstances. 


In agitation I wish first of all to be soothed and dis- 
tracted, to be taken away into some other and pleasanter 
world of the imagination where I can forget the troubles 
ofthe one Lam in. If my gloom is of a calmer kind, if I 
feel equal to facing the painful facts of my own existence, 
I want a book that I can refer them to, that can offer 
a medicine to ‘* minister to a mind diseased.” Certainly 
there are some books, and some very good books, that are 
no good for either of these purposes ; most of the distin- 
guished books of my own day for instanee. They have 
neither the high spirits that distract, nor the philosophy 
that comforts. I cannot imagine turning to Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s books in a gloomy mood. They would only 
confirm my gloom. Nor would my thoughts be 
brightened by an excursion into the country of Mr. 
D, H. Lawrence’s faney with its dark gods and dark 
loins and dark angry women. As for Mr. James Joyce, I 
need to be in a condition of wild optimism to begin his 
books with the anticipation of understanding a word of 
them. No—in depression it is better to read the older 
authors. In literature, if nowhere else, a dead lion is 
better than a live dog. 

Of the dead lions Trollope or Dumas can be trusted to 
soothe or distract. The placid parishes of Barchester, 
the high roads of eighteenth-century Gascony, vibrant 
with galloping hoofs, glinting with drawn rapiers, would 
certainly sweep away any worry one might feel at the loss 


. . 


of one’s pocket book, Even if one’s wife was unfaithful, 


they might make one forget it. But it is to be hoped not. 
In moments of moral agitation, remorse or temptation I 
like to have the Sentimental Journey within reach. In 
the dancing light of Sterne’s gay, shameless fancy, the 
most serious scruple looks trivial and pompous. How- 
ever there are people who in moments of agitation like 
to read something more in tune with their own feelings. 
A young lady told me that nothing comforted kez so 
much when she was crossed in love as the hopeless love 
poems of Christina Rossetti; the grief of the poetess 
seemed to draw off to itself the weight that lay on the 
o’er-burdened heart of her reader; it made her sorrow 
“To sigh itself away in song.” It is a charming thought ; 
but I confess such homoeopathy would not cure me. If I 
could imagine any condition when I should not want to 
read Christina Rossetti, it would be that of despondent 
love. 

But, I reflected, as the club window-curtains, noiselessly 
drawn to, effaced the night outside, what one reads in 
moments of active agitation is not really the interesting 
question. For in such moments one is too inattentive ; 
Edgar Wallace seems as good as Dumas, and the evening 
paper as good as either of them. The interesting question 
is what book one likes to read at a time of settled 
depression. If the depression arises from an exceptional 
and profound cause: the death of a beloved person, or 
the Great War, I suppose nothing would be much good 
to one but a major work of spiritual literature. The 
Book of Job, The Divine Comedy, The Prelude, The 
Brothers Karamazov—these, by illustrating the divine 
purpose exhibited by creation even in its most tragic 
manifestations, might reconcile one to one’s private 
troubles. But moods of depression luckily do not often 
arise from such painful causes. For myself I usually 
want to read something which alleviates my feelings not 
by revealing the soul of goodness in things evil, but by 
showing evil in its real and lesser place in the scheme of 
things. I want to see life in a more cheerful perspective. 
For this purpose some people like poetry, classical 
poetry. Beside the calm, firm perfection of Lycidas, let 
us say, they see their private grief resume its true and 
trivial proportion. But here again I must admit myself 
weak, The sight of calm perfection when I am feeling 
far from calm only discourages me. I crave for an 
author who will take cognizance of my own griefs. Not 
that I want one of the professional optimists of literature. 
I do not like being slapped on the back if I have a stomach 
ache, I do not like reading Browning or Whitman if 
I have a heartache. To be told that all experience is a 
‘ause for joy if taken in sufficiently high spirits is a trial 
to the temper and an insult to the understanding. 


No, what I want is an author who recognizes that 


experience is not altogether a cause for joy, but 
is not unduly discouraged by this recognition: Sir 
Thomas Browne—though perhaps his thoughts are 
too dyed and distorted by the coloured glass of 
his Gothic fancy to shed much light on the 
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sorrows of 1933—Charles Lamb, Jane Austen—so unsympathetic. And here we come to what mak 
penetrating, so unillusioned, so good tempered— 


Mr. Robert Bridges. Mr. Bridges is especially reassuring, 
because he had managed to maintain his point of view 
in the twentieth century. In a generation of queasy 
materialists, brittle aesthetes and truculent neo-medi- 
aevalists, he alone has achieved a balanced sunlit ideal 
philosophy. And one feels, if he can do it, why should 
not I? Only, and this may be the inevitable result of 
his continued resistance to the temper of his time, he is 
a little too confident ; he recognizes the ills of life, but 
does not give them their full weight, like, let us say, 
Dr. Johnson. Dr. Johnson—of course, now that I come 
to think of it, this was the author I would first turn to 
in depression. He was not too optimistic; indeed, he 
believed that life’s pains outweighed its pleasures. But 
he never let this belief prevent him from enjoying its 
pleasures. And, anyway, he thought neither pain nor 
pleasure of all that consequence. Not that he was 


=—=——, 
i ; : €S One 
turn to him so impressively. You must sympathiy 
with people if you are to influence them. ‘ 
But you must also see them and their fates ag the 
are. So many lovers of humanity become sentimen 
allow their affection to blind them. 


Johnson expected 


-little of human beings and less of fate: but he did not 


doubt life was worth living, nor that human beings 
were capable of improving their lot. And human bei 
listen to his counsel in consequence. After all—and thig 
was my final -reflection as, ten minutes late for an 
appointment, I creaked my way through the club doors 
into the raw darkness—perhaps the problem of reading 
for the unhappy resolves itself into a question of 
personality. A book is primarily an expression of q 
man; and just as when one is unhappy one wants to 
talk to someone one likes, so one wants to read a book 
by someone one likes. In this world of slumps and 
stunts I particularly like Dr. Johnson, 


The New Defeatists 


By VERNON BARTLETT. 


T was looked upon as a crime during the War to 
predict that we should lose it. Censors in Whitehall 
were at work day and night to make sure that nothing 
which might discourage public opinion should appear 
in print. We invented words like “ defeatists” and 
“morale.” Propaganda became more important than 
bombs or battalions. It was all necessary if we were 
to escape annihilation. 

But what about the new defeatists? Can nothing 
be done with the people who pretend to be patriotic and 
who, nevertheless, shrug their shoulders and tell us 
another war is inevitable? They know that the last 
War dragged this country down from its proud position 
of predominance, but they do not feel called upon to 
do anything to make another war less probable. Pre- 
sumably we shall need a new Ministry of Information 
before people will be persuaded that an attitude of amused 
or angry contempt for the League of Nations is a negative 
contribution to their country’s welfare, and that con- 
ferences only fail because the defeatists outnumber 
those who wish them to succeed. 

And all that is merely an introduction to a short 
article on one minor form of this new defeatism. Those 
of us who believe that we can best serve our country 
by supporting internationalism have constantly changing 
aspects of the war tradition to face, and at the present 
time the greatest danger seems to be the growing belief 
that another European war is inevitable, and that 
further efforts to avoid it are therefore futile. What 
with the French, the Germans and the Poles, the Italians, 
the Yugoslavs and the Hungarians—to say nothing of 
the Russians—the task we had set ourselves is too 
difficult. Let us all be defeatists together ! 

But Russia? Does she, despite the egregious folly 
of the recent arrests, want war when the whole gigantic 
effort of the first Five Year Plan is endangered by the 
reluctance of the peasant to support collective farming ? 
Possibly when the work of industrializing Russia is 
complete her rulers might be tempted by foreign adven- 
ture. But the anxiety shown by the Soviet government 
to keep out of the Far Eastern dispute does not justify 
the belief—contrary to all common sense—that a govern- 
ment with such tremendous domestic problems to solve 
is going to make them insoluble by a foreign war. 

And nobody who visits France to-day-—unless he 
stays in Paris and reads newspapers that are controlled 
by the armaments industry—could come to the honest 





conclusion that France is anything but pacifist. On 4 
recent visit I searched in vain for one Frenchman who 
was willing to fight in defence of any of the alliances 
concluded by earlier French governments. It is because 
the Czechs, the Yugoslavs and the Roumanians realize 
the bonds that tied them to France are loosening that 
they have tightened up their own Little Entente, and 
have agreed to adopt a common foreign policy. In 
other words, a step which may be towards a return to 
the old, dangerous balance of power may equally be one 
towards a disappearance of the alliances with which 
some countries have sought to strengthen their security, 
The French did so well out of the last War that they are 
not likely to risk losing all their gains by becoming 
involved in a new one, and their army, which seems to 
us so exaggeratedly large, is the most genuincly “ defen- 
sive ” army in Europe. 

But what about the “ have nots,” the nations that 


suffered by the peace treaties and openly want to change f 


them ? Germany obviously becomes a danger under her 
new government, but perhaps less of a danger than ou 
new defeatists would have us_ believe. Whenever 
Briining or Stresemann tried to improve relations with 
France he was faced with the remark that he did not 
represent German opinion, since there were the Nazis 
and the Nationalists to be considered. Now that the 


most bitter opponents of Versailles are actually in power | 


that objection no longer holds, and the Germany of to-day 


is (alas!) so near the French Nationalist conception of / 
Germany that it may be easier for Paris and Berlin to | 


reach an understanding than it was when the great 


majority of Germans were thoroughly pacifist. Besides, | 


Herr von Papen, for one, puts a closer understanding 


with France in the forefront of his programme, and the [ 


big industrialists whom he and Herr Hugenberg represent 
may be expected to support him. 


she take the risk of attacking it now when the Disarma 
ment Conference, be it a success or a failure, will s0 


increase her relative strength in a few years’ time! 
That is a depressing and a cynical argument, but it doe F 
give those who would prevent war a breathing space 2 © 


which to strengthen their own position. 


No Hungarian will admit that the present frontiers ¢ 7 
But that does not mean that 
The present Prime © 
Minister, General Goemboes, is a violent nationalist with F 


Hungary are permanent. 


every Hungarian expects war. 









Germany certainly | 
wishes to wipe out the Polish Corridor, but why should | 
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an alarming past, but I believe he was speaking the truth 
when he assured me some months ago that, if ever there 
were negotiations for treaty revision, everybody would be 
astonished by his moderation and that every Hungarian 
would be willing to accept any modification which he 
himself could accept. The financial situation of Hungary 
js so serious that he cannot impose the further sacrifices 
necessary to improve it and yet retain his present 
popularity unless he can bring back within the national 
frontiers some of those Hungarians now under foreign 
rule. And his country stands no chance of thus modify- 
ing the frontiers by war. Negotiation is the only way, 
and negotiation is only made possible by a moderate 
policy. 

Lastly, there is the problem of Italy*—a victor nation 
which feels that victory gave her too few advantages. 
Surely all these young militiamen, all these violent 
newspaper articles, must mean a desire for war? But 
against whom ? Italy is not yet strong enough to fight 
France, with her agricultural self-sutliciency and her 
supplies of iron and coal. She is not foolish enough to 
fight Yugoslavia, since victory there would give her an 
impossible frontier along the Adriatic to defend and no 
compensating fertile land for her surplus population. 
She might profit from a general collapse of the European 


In the Midst 


By Dr. W. 


ELIGION is often represented as a challenge and 
stimulus to youth and as the solace and hope of old 
age. But what of middle age? Has it any message for 
those in the midst of the years, for whom romance has 
come and gone, who no longer look for adventure, but 
have settled down to a dull routine? It is true of many 
people in middle life that things are in the saddle and 
ride them. The men are absorbed in business, the women 
in domestic cares. The making of money, the nurture of 
a family, servant problems and social ambitions occupy 
all their time and strength. Obsessed by things seen and 
temporal, they seem to have neither care nor room for 
things eternal and unseen. Their church connexion, if 
they have any, is often quite perfunctory, and such 
religion as they profess is a social convention rather than 
a Vitalizing foree. Yet they are by no means happy, and 
ire dimly conscious of the felt want that comes of trying 
to live by bread alone. ‘To many of them Clough’s sombre 
lines would apply : 
“ Kat, drink and die, for we are souls bereaved ; 
Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cope 


We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most beliefless, that had most believed.” 


Now the first thing that religion can do for such as 
these is to correct their perspective and give them a new 
sense of proportion. The trouble is that they have for- 
gotten God and so lost the key to the meaning and 
mystery of life. For it is not until men and women learn 
to see life sub specie etcrnitatis that it can be to them any 
thing more than just “‘ one damned thing after another.” 
But let them take God into account and the whole outlook 
is changed. For one thing they discover then how to deal 
with their luggage, with what the old Romans used to 
call their impedimenta. Hindrances indeed these are, for 
at times an army will not march faster than its baggage 
wagons, and some of the greatest victories have been won 
by generals who forced their troops to march light. So 
until a man has learned that life does not consist in the 
abundance of his possessions he has entirely missed its 
meaning. Until he realizes that there is a way of God to 
be learned and a will of God to be done, he is not likely 
to escape from bondage to the things that perish with the 





settlement, but Signor Mussolini has always been a 
realist, and he is not likely to forget that a man who 
starts a war seldom remains in power to finish it. It is 
permissible to believe that all his warlike speeches, 
alternating with concrete disarmament proposals, are 
designed solely to keep up the national enthusiasm for 
the great domestic improvements he still hopes to carry 
through. His policy may be dangerous, but he is in 
favour of living dangerously, and it is certainly productive 
of remarkable results. 

Of course Europe is in a sorry state. But it will not be 
improved by the resigned acceptance of depressing 
conditions, The present fever of distrust is probably less 
important than the fact that a belief in the collective 
system of settling disputes was recently upheld by 
forty-two votes to one in the Sino-Japanese dispute. 
There are enough cowards in the world alveady who argue 
that we cannot save our country from war and the distress 
that follows it, because there always has been war in the 
past and these foreigners are so unreasonable. Those 
ef us who have believed in a better world must not lose 
faith. Let there be no more defeatists ! 





* Mr, Bartlett's article was written before the events of the past 
week at Rome. 


of the Years 


B. SELBIE. 

using, and in the piling up of which no real satisfaction is 
to be found. | It is all a question of values.. People who 
live in the flat lands of the middle years are in danger of 
having their values warped. They need to lift up their 
eyes unto the hills. Religion does not consist only in 
dogma, ritual, and institutions, but in the quest for and 
worship of the true, the beautiful, and the good. ‘* What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” It is by these 
things that men live, and without them life is a vain and 
barren thing. Man’s reach should always exceed his 
grasp, and it is better to try and hitch your wagon to a 
star than be content with the nearest gate-post. 

Then, again, religion means that the true service of 
God is service of man. ‘To those whose lives are often 
tragedies of aimlessness, religion brings the stimulus and 
incentive of a great purpose. It makes all the difference 
in the world. whether a man runs his business or profession 
for what he can get out of it or as a service to the com- 
munity, or whether he uses such leisure as he has for his 
own recreation or for the help of other people. It is pro- 
bably safe to say that one result of the loosening hold of 
religion is a decrease in the spirit of public service. The 
world needs men with some conscience in what they do to 
give themselves to political, social, and municipal work. 
As long as these things are mainly in the hands of ambi- 
tious men and women with axes to grind or parties to 
please, so long shall we wander in the wilderness. Public 
service is its own reward, and if undertaken solely with the 
object of doing good is the surest way of escape from the 
taedium vitae of middle age. The same is true of women, 
Religion comes more easily to them but often in its least 
helpiul form. As one of them said: “ By the time you 
are forty it is either bridge or religion” ; and if religion 
means attending services, bazaars, sewing meetings and 
the like, there is little to choose between them. But 
religion is so much more. It is at once a moral catharsis 

nd a moral challenge. For a woman it spells the duty of 
leading her children, if she has any, in the way; then of 
dedicating her spare time to the helping of lame dogs and 
the bringing of some brightness into dull and desperate 
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lives. The woman who will do these things without giving And this again means hope. “ We are saved by hope,” ‘“ 
herself the airs of a lady bountiful will be thrice blessedand says. the Apostle, and he is so far right. For “ Goq tes bl 
will know how to keep the mens aequa rebus in arduis. forgive us all but our despair.” When men have reached yr 
Finally, real religion means both power and hope. The the age of achievement they seem to take it for granted stov 
Christian ideal is a high one and man’s natural reaction to _ that there is not much left to hope for. So far as this lif, mon 
it is, “‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” Young is concerned they may be right. But it is just here that 6“ 
people can often rise to the challenge ; they can because religion comes in and transfigures all our values, 4 4 
they think they can. But as the years go by ideals fade religion that interprets life in terms of the eternal, anq cack 
and a sense of moral impotence creeps over us. Then it finds its normal expression in love to God and one’s neigh- coat 
is that Christianity persuades us: ‘‘ Having tried all bours is the surest ground of hope. It not only opens up trou 
other ways to try just God’s”; and then it is that we the vista of a future such as “ eye hath not scen nor egy heat 
are brought to the point when we can say very humbly _ heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man,” “ 
and simply, “ I can do all things through Christ which but it invests the present with new significance debt 
strengthencth me.” The evidence for the power of Godin and the promise of ever greater things. So, for the = 
Christ is in the lives of multitudes of men and women who _ Christian, life should always be interpreted in terms not und 
waxed valiant in the fight against evil and out of weakness of attainment but of opportunity. Whatever the tale of that 
were made strong. Nothing so surely scatters the clouds his years, he can still grow in grace, and however narrow Sure 
of ennui and indifference that gather round middle age _ his circumstances he can still serve. For ‘ they also serve eigh 
as this radiant consciousness of imparted powcr. Just who only stand and wait.” It has been said that there thot 
when we are weakest the reinforcements of God are most are three essentials to human happiness—something to “ 
available, and happy are they who can recognize and use__do, something to love, and something to hope for; and serv 
them. these three religion gives, friet 
thor 
The Tailor 
Cc allo " 
By Sretita Benson, for 
ANIEL, the Jewish tailor, found it quite easy to mother. What would she have looked like if she had a je 
induce the soldier servant to let him into the house. ever been sick ? Daniel could not imagine. As a child 
A little money, given and received in hatred, admitted she used to sleep on the ledge behind the stove. Simply, yor 
him into the hall. The soldier told Daniel that he was’ if she had been sick, she would have remained on the inh 
smelly, and no doubt, thought Daniel, the soldier was ledge all day instead of fetching water from the well, 
smelly too; but since Daniel's large wide nose was “ My little child is sick,” he rehearsed, and snuffled so Dan 
stopped up by a heavy cold, the soldier’s smell could only loudly that a door opened and a soldier looked out at ai 
be guessed at. Daniel was serenely accustomed to smells. him. Behind the soldier Daniel could see a haze of 
and to the feeling of a crust of dirt and a stir of vermin, lights and a glitter of glasses and plates. Armoured in the 
The pattern of his long cotton coat—a pattern of tiny _ his stiff buffoon body, Daniel pranced past the astounded ci 
interlocking ‘ Z’s”—was almost obscured by dirt. soldier into the room. He felt perfectly grave and = 
Nevertheless the coat, with its dirt, seemed to him _ businesslike, although he expected to be greeted with a like 
simply “ my coat,” just as his cold was “ my cold.” roar of rude laughter. But silence greeted him. A group The 
Danicl stood in the hall, snuffling cautiously. Nobody of young officers, in absolute silence, sat round a. card- Lab 
was there, and there was little furniture—only a mirror, — table, cramped towards a centre, like the half-clenched re 


a side-table heaped with military greatcoats (mostly — fingers of a hand. One young man sat apart, reading a “Th 
recognizable to Daniel as his work), and a crazy pile of letter. Daniel stood in front of this man, and_posed 


baskets left there by the caterer’s men. Daniel was not himself ready for the moment when the reader should 7 
disconcerted by the knowledge that he would certainly look up. Presently he said, * Yorry—yorry —yory = in 
be unwelcome at the party. To feel embarrassment about in a soft silly voice, pretending to be prevented by = ing 
the impression he was going to make would have implied spectful terror from forming the words = Your Honour.’ ie 
some faint hope that some day—by accident, perhaps— Nobody at the card-table took any notice. The oflicer ee 
someone would receive him with politeness. But Daniel, in front of Daniel looked up from his letter and, for oe 
a Polish Jew in the service of Russian officers, knew several seconds, his eyes met Daniel's eyes and yet had eee 
better than that. no sense except the sense of the letter that had engrossed al 

“JT shall try and make them all laugh,” thought him. Then_ his expression adjusted itself. “* Look at a 
Daniel. He squared his shoulders to a clownish rigidity this—I ask doa ! ” he said, and the card players all i 
and spread out his hands—palms upward—watching the looked round, The light from a hanging lamp fell on 1 
effect in the mirror. He had never seen such a perfect their _soagg fair hair and on their slightly distraught piec 
reflection of himself ; it encouraged him. He turned faces. The man who owed Daniel money had a patch of had 
his toes in, experimentally, and heaved his weight from damp pinkness under his eyes and across the bridge ot 162 
one foot to the other, like an elephant in doubt. His his nose, showing that he had been drinking a good deal, like 
mind—a very unsmiling and mature mind—was not Before him lay a pile - eck aig i : His 
conscious of indignity ; it was only concerned with the “Your Honour,” cried Daniel in an obsequious gob. and 
selection of the best method of asking for the money — bling voice, “ I have come to ask you to pay my little per 
due to him. His nose was running and he wiped it on his _ bill. I need the Ss Fe honour—oh, how patly I seet 
sleeve, but, secing himself in the mirror, stopped wiping neet it.” He mispronounced the words in the way suc 
his nose because after all it was a gentleman’s mirror, and expected of Jews, and waited for the laugh, Nobody ' - the 
a tailor has to respect the gentlemanliness of gentlemen’s laughed. His nose and eyes were running again, andy cay 


things. ‘‘ With this cold it would be easier to seem to the necessity of wiping them on his sleeve reminded him ) bla 
cry than to joke. I will say my child is sick. That would of his alternative business method. My dear darlingh sing 





" . R ° oe. ee eee - 2” = 
be just as likely to make Russian officers laugh.” He little child is sick, your honour. poof t 
thought of his daughter as she was fifteen years ago—a “Are you mad?” asked the debtor in a low, col, tou 


handsome child with enormous eyes, but too fat, like her insulting voice, ‘‘ Get out of my room at once,” e as 
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“My child is sick. My three little children is sick,” 

pbled Daniel, confusedly visualizing three duplicates 
of his fat- daughter prone on three ledges behind three 
stoves. ‘Oh your honour—I can’t do without that 
money: Forgive me, but——” 

“You filthy swine. Get to hell. out. of here.” 

“Filthy only because I am so poor, your honour,” 
cackled Daniel, holding out the front width of his greasy 
coat as though he were going to dance. “ I am in terrible 
trouble for want of that money. Your honour’s kind 
heart—your honour’s sweet soft heart will——” 

“Did you hear me tell you to get out?” asked the 
debtor in a very quiet, furious voice. 

“But your honour has thousands of roubles there, 
under your hand—(and_ how like cooked chicken flesh 
that pampered Gentile hand was, thought Daniel)— 
Surely your honour can spare the four hundred and 
eighteen roubles for my little bill—out of all those 
thousands———”’ 

“Do you see this ? ’ 


’ 


said the debtor. THe had taken a 
service revolver from a drawer in the table. All his 
frends looked at the revolver and then at Daniel, as 
though introducing them—* Dirty Jew—neet Revolver.” 

“A joke.... ” said Daniel. “A joke... .a joke 
....’ He went on saying this in a dwindling voice, 
for he really could not think of anything to say about 
a joke. 

“You are not afraid of death, eh?” shouted the 
young officer. The revolver shuddered melodramatically 
in his hand at the word death. 

“A joke ....ajoke....ajoke....” munoured 
Daniel in a coy falsetto voice, as he watched the round 
mouth of the revolver. 

* Get out—or [ll shoot you dead ! ” suddenly screamed 
the young man. In the echo of his voice, the whole per- 
spective of the scene changed. The other officers were 
quite silent. Daniel was quite silent. The suspense was 
like the ominous tiny noise of a train very far away, 
The revolver assumed the expression of a mouth about 
to spit. The words in Daniel’s mind, “ It can’t possibly 
be loaded ’’-—seemed to hook the cold soles of his feet to 
the floor. Sober sense outshouted the ery of his nerves — 
“Look out—there’s going to be a bang—nonsense—he 
wouldn't dare shoot.’ And during the fraction of a 
second while the finger of the debtor tautened on the 
trigger —Daniel knew that there was going to be a bang. 
An upward sucking rush inside his head seemed almost 
powerful enough to carry him away—out of this terrible 
room —away—away to the quiet dirty alley where he 
longed to be. For a tiny space of time he dismissed these 
devilish Russians from the surface of an earth that was 
suddenly kis—Daniel’s. For the first time in his life he 
denied their right to demand servility of him. Suddenly 
an avenging god, he drew breath to—— 

There was a bang. It burst Daniel’s new world in 
pieces ;_ it burst all possible worlds in pieces. Something 
had happened that Daniel could not bear. He did not 
bear it. He fell down. He threw himself out of the affair 
like a virgin jumping from a cliff to save her honour. 
His cheek was on the carpet ; the whole world swung 
and rang, as the shattered air sorted itself out. Daniel 
perceived this universal stir through his skin, for his ears 
seemed to be turned to stone. His lids were closed with 
such a frantic contraction that they ached. He parted 
them, stupidly afraid of what he was likely to see. He 
saw nothing. There was black stone about his eyes, 
black stone filled his ears. He could not remember what 
size he was. Only one hand seemed to retain the sense 
of touch and that hand could not deduce the area of its 
touching surface ; was his finger as big as a mountain or 
as stall as a flea’s leg? His body, then—the finger’s 


9 


standard—was dead. This was death ; death was the 
name of this black stone casing about his senses. Realizing 
this, he was sucked from darkness into darkness—from 
fainting into death. For a thousand years he lay dead. 

After a thousand years he thought, “* What absolute 
happiness it is—to be dead.” Daniel was gloriously done 
with being Daniel. With the weight of identity the 
weariness of disappointment and the weariness of hope 
were alike put away. The J that had ridden Daniel all 
these years was unseated at last ; the horse ran wild at 
last. But danger was not far away. Ears which for the 
moment were not Daniel’s, though they brought a 
message to Danicl’s free brain, heard someone say, “ God, 
how he smells.” 

“No, but that was happiness,” argued Daniel with his 
I, as that fatal rider vaulted back into the saddle. “I 
won't leave happiness. I know about happiness now.” 

it was useless. Now he had joined on, not only to ears 
but to a nose. The nose was stopped up ; its discomfort 
introduced an aching brow. The scattered parts of 
Daniel’s personality were assembling, like poor relations 
flocking round a man who has won a lottery. “Oh 
happiness—-happiness———” he cried to that dwindling 
inheritance—freedom. Daniel opened his eyes and saw 
a button that he remembered sewing on a Russian 
officer’s tunic. The button rose and fell on a breathing 
tyrant’s diaphragm. ‘‘ Where am I?” cooed Daniel in 
his Jewish tongue, and as he spoke the J jerked the bit, 
applied the spurs, and rode the wild horse to work. 
“Your honour,” he tried to say. “ It was such a small 
sum—lI only wanted ....” But his tongue was too 
rigid to knot itself into words. He was lifted up. For 
forty years he had not been carried. His baffled tongue 
tried to utter filthy curses—protesting against what ? 
“That was freedom. I shall never be free again now 
....” He made a little whining, babyish noise, as 
the sensation of being held and moved reminded his 
body of forgotten case, 


Correspondence 


Conditions in Germany 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir,—The year 1933 has already witnessed a complete revolu- 
tion in the government of Germany ; her new masters appear 
puzzled and indignant at the cool reception accorded to this 
national achievement by the English Press and by other 
critics. In order to explain this unenthusiastic criticism, it 
becomes necessary to examine the precise nature of this revo- 
lution, its end and its means, 

This German revolution is, fundamentally, a chauvinistic 
outburst. The  soi-disant patriots could not strike at 
the foreigner, so they struck at their own Liberalism instead, 
making Communism the excuse: these substitutions seemed 
logical enough, since liberal conceptions have been increasingly 
reviled as importations from the West, while Karl Marx has 
become more terrible than Ivan. In all the iniquitous fourteen 
years which form the basis of Herr Hitler's eloquence, thera 
was never one day of ** Marxism * in Germany ; the black-red- 
gold period of the Weimar Republic was essentially a period of 
** bourgeois *’ Liberalism, closely akin in spirit to the liberalism 
of Asquith or the Socialism of MacDonald. An enormous 
number of Germans are, however, genuinely convinced that 
the so-called Weimar parties, the Centre and the Social Demo- 
crats, accepted the humiliation of Germany at Versailles with 
complacency—because it was easier to do so—and that they 
therefore deserve to be called materialistic, and therefore 
—**ohne weiteres ”°—Marxist. It has become unthinkable 
that men should love peace and hate war for any loftier 
reason; thus, internationalism is a synonym for moral degra- 
dation, and, as Géring said at Essen, the black-red-gold flag 
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has become detestable, since to all right-thinking Germans it 
suggests the black internationalism of the Catholic Church, the 
red internationalism of Socialists, and the gold internationalism 
of Jewish financiers. These beliefs are the result, but also to 
some extent the cause, of the success of National Socialism. 
To anyone who is aware of the views really held by men like 
Rathenau, Stresemann and the rest, these indictments must 
seem ridiculous ; it remains to be seen whether their belief in 
conciliatory methods may not have served Germany better 
than the more aggressive technique of the new régime. The 
aim of the German revolution is accurately expressed by the 
return to the pre-War flag and by the governmental comment 
that ‘*‘ The German Army, despite its actual fetters, has pre- 
served the military spirit in the German nation during the 
difficult. post-War years.” Whether the Socialism of the Nazi 
programme will enter into the constitution of the new Germany 
remains to be seen; the possibility is irrelevant where one is 
secking to judge what has at present been achieved. 

If such be the end, what have been the means? Through 
intrigues among the President’s favourite advisers, a coalition 
Nationalist-Nazi Cabinet was appointed on January 30th, 
in which Hitler was Chancellor and—this is the important 
point—a Nazi, Dr. Frick, became Home Minister for the 
Reich, and another, Captain Géring, commissarial Home 
Minister for Prussia. It does not seem to have occurred to 
any of the supporters of the new Government that to place 
the administrative machine in the hands of these two men 
and a month later to ask the nation “ freely ’’ to express its 
approval or not, must appear to any English observer as a 
contradiction in terms. Captain Goring immediately began 
the work, in Prussia, of replacing all unenthusiastic officials 
by his own friends, while suppressing all criticism. He was 
able to use the Communist bogey with consummate skill. 
It is exceedingly difficult to prove that Communism was 
ever a very serious menace in Germany ; between 1930 and 
Briining’s fall its voters decreased, in spite of the severity 
of the slump. After June Ist, 1932, many people voted 
Communist merely in protest against Papen’s seizure of 


power. Even an enthusiastic nationalist like Hans Zehrer 
admits in the Tigliche Rundschau that “ Communism 


in Germany was a state of mind, which never achieved a rigid 
organization.” The delicate question of who fired the 
Reichstag is merely of incidental interest ; the only comment 
to be made is that if a Communist can be held responsible at 
all, this would confirm the weakness of Communist organ- 
ization in Germany, since official Communism rejects sporadic 
terrorism. 

Encouraged by the not surprising, yet very striking, 
success of the Nazi party in the General Election—especially 
in Bavaria where it was least expected—Dr. Frick busied 
himself from March 5th to 12th in replacing the authority 
in each of the States (except those few where Nazis already 
ruled) by Nazi Commissioners. Only a trifling resistance was 
offered ; at last Germany was administratively united as she 
never had been ; the old confessional federalism was suddenly 
at an end. In the days immediately preceding the election, 
and in this week from the 5th to the 12th, intimidation of all 
who could not applaud the Hitler Government—whether 
Liberals, Socialists, Communists, Catholics, pacifists or merely 
Jews—reached hitherto unknown dimensions. Unhindered 
by the docile police force or their recently enrolled Nazi 
auxiliaries, groups of unauthorized storm troopers applied to 
their defenceless enemies every form of unpleasantness, from 
threats and insults to beating and torment ; the fate of those 
who had—perhaps fortunately—been imprisoned earlier is 
not yet known. 

This outbreak of terrorism was publicly deplored by the 
Nationalist Party, and by a newspaper so close to the Govern- 
ment as the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. Yet it was felt, 
by such opinion, that a complete revolution, in the sense 
of a complete substitution of one kind of administrator— 
from the highest to the lowest—by another, had been carried 
through quickly, efliciently, and, taken all in all, quietly. 
Momentary excitement had caused some deplorable roughness, 
but surely, it was said, the English critic must marvel rather 
at the humanity than the inhumanity with which so radical 
a change had been effected. ‘The ideals of Nazi Germany 
are unlikely to recommend themselves to a large number of 
Englishmen ;_ the existence of this new chauvinist Germany 
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in the centre of a troubled Europe is not reassuring, Neyer. 
theless it would be widely agreed in England that the Treaty 
of Versailles was a disaster; many people may, moreover 
feel that the Right should have its turn in office, however 
fantastic some of its premises may be. If terrorism werg 
now at an end, many foreign observers would also agree 
that the number of shocking incidents have been relatively 
small, and that in revolutions unworthy personal grudges 
will find vent. 

But this is by no means the end of the story. First of aj 
it is gradually becoming better known that in certain Nazj 
depots, actions of peculiar cruelty on a considerable scale 
have occurred at the expense of all kinds of people who differ 
as much from Communists as from Nazis. While he abuses 
the publication of such facts as traitorous propaganda, Captain 
Goring has repeatedly expressed his sympathy with this part 
of what he calls the “ cleaning up” of Germany after the 
Weimar period. Secondly, it is still impossible to judge 
whether the violent wing of the Nazi Party, or the more 
dignified attitude of the Nationalist Ministers, with whom 
from this aspect Hitler seems to take his stand, will prevail, 
The Chancellor has made several calls to discipline ; at Breslay 
on Friday he was powerfully reinforced by Vice-Chancellor 
Papen in an exhortation to his hearers to prevent any blots 
from soiling the national revolution. Yet, each time, along 
with such appeals, there has come some unblushingly terror. 
istic speech or command from Géring ; while Papen was 
speaking in Breslau, for example, Géring in Pomerania 
justified his Essen speech of the 12th, and expressed his 
appreciation of actions committed in exuberance of 
spirit. The Prussian Landtag meets on Wednesday, and 
will soon have to choose a Premier (it seems now either 
Papen or Goring), and much significance will attach to the 
choice. Thirdly there is a factor, whose operation it is scarcely 
possible for an English pen to defend. Six weeks ago there 
was talk of Goebbels becoming Minister for Propaganda, but it 
was rumoured that President Hindenburg would not hear of 
the plan. Much water and some blood has flowed under the 
bridges since then, and a few days ago the Ministry under 
Goebbels was created. From this moment every aspect of 
life, and especially every educational aspect, became a matter 
of official propaganda on the best Bolshevik model. Goebbels 
is wholly on the Goring side of the business ;_ in his paper, 
the Angriff (which he does not relinquish) he is carefully 
keeping up the spirit of fanatical hatred by declaring that 
the Baden Socialists have invited the French into the Ruhr. 
At the same time he is fostering the anti-Semitic campaign 
which is sweeping over the whole domain of the professions 
and the arts. Bruno Walter is only the most conspicuous 
among the artists who are being attacked ; most of them, 
innocent of any political activity, are being robbed of career 
and livelihood while some Nazi nonentity replaces them. 
The Nationalists are often ashamed of this vandalism which 
other dictatorships have not demanded; it is impossible to 
suppose that many Englishmen could welcome this pointless, 
this anti-social, intolerance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Berlin. Your CoRRESPONDENT IN GERMANY, 


The Theatre 


By Dorothy Massingham. 
Westminster Theatre. 

* Four trestles, four boards, two actors, and a passion 
Dumas’ modest formula for tragedy has never been entirely 
superseded, 
half the picture. 


“The Lake.” 


%, 
' 


will be sufficient. 








as it tells its tale. 


There is little of the stuff of high tragedy in Stella Surrege - 
Sullen and listless, a prig and mort) 
rather than less of a fool, breaking out spasmodically into a1 
eczema of artistic dilettantism, she might have escapey 
from the columns of the more luxuriant fiction magazine,7 


as we sec her first. 


At the 


In The Lake, it is true, its incidence fills but) 
There are, no doubt, those who, regarding | 
the theatre primarily as a megaphone for sociology, will find | 
their interest in this play held chiefly by its comments 0) 
that strange product of human nature which is the desit ) 
for possession and acquisition of property. For others the | 
integrity of the plot and the excellence of its characterizatio 4 
This is one of those, alas! rare, occasions 7 
on which the theatre succeeds in thumping its tub as cleverly F 
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whose pages equally she might, in a favourably distorted 
form, have autobiographically entered. She is perpetually in 
a kind of automatic revolt against her mother, a feminine 
monument of assertive egotism, whose conservatist tendencies 
in making a Victorian reliquary of her house are tempered 
by an expansive progressivism in adding lustre to her 
possessions out of doors. She wishes and proceeds to replace 
a copse near the house by an artificial lake. Her father 
spends his time in subscribing, quite literally, to the Voltairean 
maxim about the cultivation of one’s garden. The back- 
und is commonplace and unpropitious. 

The story is simple. Stella, finding a prop for her desire 
for self-expression in her infatuation for Cecil Harvey, a 
married man with that slightly sinister love of horses 
which on the stage generally goes with a_ professional 
attitude towards seduction, suggests that they should run 
away together. But Cecil, reluctant to play his part at this 
emotional level and sacrifice the comforts of living on his 
wife’s income, refuses to accompany her; whereupon Stella 
decides to marry John Clayne, an afiluent but timorous suitor, 
who proposes (and is accepted) by telegram. ‘The second 
act is a brilliant portrait of the horrors of a September 
wedding, where guests, scurrying from the menace of rain 
and almost automatically libellous about their hosts and 
one another, are herded into dripping marquees to receive 
the chilly solace of ices and inexpressive champagne. It 
emerges that John and Stella have grown to love one another 
in the interval of waiting, that Stella has passed through 
resignation into the quickened interest of dependence which 


John’s patience has made possible and acceptable. The 
act ends with the sickening violence of sudden tragedy. The 


car in which they are leaving together skids and throws its 
occupants to the lurking, unseen villain of the piece, the lake 
which Mrs, Surrege’s vanity has built. Stella alone escapes. 

The third act has a force and a distinction achieved by few 
essays in dramatic writing which have appeared in recent 
years. Stella, broken by grief, turns first to Cecil Harvey, 
who has reappeared from the continent on hearing of John’s 
death ; then, realizing how cold is the sympathy his presence 
can afford, how remote from the present the capriciousness of 
petty revolt that could once have desired it, to the lake which 
has brought him back to her. This scene brings out to the 
full all the distinction, the almost unerring command of her 
medium, that is inherent in Miss Massingham’s writing. 
There is a sudden break in Stella’s despair, and she is brought 
back from the dead numbness of deprivation to face a world 
she has never before had the courage to acknowledge. 

For the acting there can be nothing but praise. Mrs. 
Surrege, the narrow, assertive woman who passes in the most 
natural way in the world from an ordered, decorous assiduity 
in the matters of the household to dispensing the chilled 
formulae of consolation, was faithfully and finely played by 
Dame May Whitty. There was an excellent and subtle 
performance from Miss Esme Church as Stella’s aunt, and 
Mr. Douglas Jefferies and Mr. Kynaston Reeves are others 
whom one would like to praise more fully. The performance 
of Miss Marie Ney, as Stella, burned clearly with the bright 
flame of perfection. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 


“The Kid from Spain.” With Eddie Cantor. 
At the Adelphi Theatre. 


Piry Mr. Cantor, on whom the sound of a whistle acts as red 
rags act on a bull, so that he assaults and batters everyone 
within reach. Pity Mr. Cantor, who is expelled on grave 
charges from a co-educational establishment where the pupils 
are the reverse of backward. Pity Mr. Cantor, who is involved 
ina bank robbery and driven over the border to Mexico. 
Pity Mr. Cantor, who all unwittingly borrows the identity of 
4 famous bull-fighter and must sustain that réle in the arena. 
And pity, in the last analysis, the bull, so adroitly chloroformed 
by the impostor. . . . 

This is the funniest film for some time. A one-man show, 
it owes its success to an actor who now ranks with—though 
still below— Chaplin as a comic genius of the screen. 
Mr. Cantor’s face is, except for his eyes, not peculiar ; nor is 
he over-assiduous to exploit the humorous possibilities of 


those gigantic and often converging orbs. He is more 
temperate in his grimaces than—for instance—Mr. George 
Robey with his eyebrows, or than Mr. Leslie Henson, who 
has a funny face, but is inclined to overwork it ; we go away 
with the feeling that Mr. Cantor still has a leer or two in 
reserve—that those expressive sockets could stage some 
further convolutions, He is a buffoon who knows the value 
of restraint. 

Originally a stage comedian, Mr. Cantor relies to a large 
extent on verbal wit, in the delivery of which his timing is 
irreproachable. The wise-crack is an epigram hard-boiled, 
and Mr. Cantor’s mastery of it reminds us once more that the 
Americans, alone among the peoples of modern civilization, 
can make words work their will, whatever may be thought 
of the results. 

The decorations of the film are irrelevant, but acceptable, 
and the shadow of a romantic plot is defined by vigorous, 
straightforward acting which, while having no_ great 
intrinsic merit, is a background that sets off to the 
best advantage the Puck-like vagaries of the central 
figure. No one should miss such delightful and inspired 
extravagance. APEMANTUS, 


Poetry 
The Bride 


Ir sorrow knock upon the heart, 
Be wise and give her entry free, 
Lift up the latch and carry her 
Across the threshold tenderly, 


As bride is carried; be to her 
As groom, all eager to obey : 
If she bids you weep, O weep 
Rather than say her nay. 


She came to me, I shut the door, 
¥ear drew the bolt. I let her lie 
Outside in darkness. Many hours 
I listened, silent, to her cry. 


And when the morn was come with moan, 
Beat like a knell within my brain 

‘The very words she would have hushed, 
Who in my arms had all night lain. 


For none who takes a maid to wife 
Denies her place to lay her head. 
And bitterer than any guest 
Are sighs unspoke and tears unshed. 
Monk Greson, 


The Deserted Village 


Tne moaning of the grey wet wind all day: 
The peevish bickerings of childish birds 

Kept prisoners in the yew’s dry shade: a way, 
Immovable by hedges, patient herds 

Have learnt to pass away the gloomy hours : 
The sleep of death that comes o’er villages 

When no one stirs abroad, and drooping flowers 
The wind and rain unmercifully press 


In gardens long forsaken by the tread 

Of feet that loved to wander down the paths 
Now rippling tiny skies of molten lead. 

How like a winding-sheet the tempest swathes 


All things—the trees, the houses, and the mind 
Of him who peers forth sadly at the day !— 
For though he sees, ’tis yet as one half blind 
With memories, through ages of dismay. 
Romitty Joun. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue Specrator,” Marcu 23rp, 1833. 

Within the last few days, several vessels have been taken up at 
Newcastle to go to Meme! to take in a cargo of timber ; from thence 
to proceed to Canada, where the cargo will be delivered, and imme- 
diately re-shipped and brought to this port as American timber! 
What an absurd state of law it must be that can render such a 
system profitable, and yet what an outcry was raised against the 
Ministers when thoy attempted to alter it. 
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Country Life 


Two Down Picrvcres. 

A group of people, some practically, some theoretically 
concerned with farming, stood last week on the Wiltshire 
Downs looking “on this picture and on that.” To begin 
with “ that picture’: the lower stretch of land was empty, 
had been empty this score of years. It was of little good 
to man or beast, and not much to bird or insect. It is 
valued at £4 to £6 freehold, supposing a purchaser could 
be found. If you put stock on it—a supposition that has 
no authority in this century, they could not pick up a living. 
A curious thing happens to untrodden downland of this 
sort. The grasses form a sort of felt roofing over but almost 
independent of the soil proper ; and the rain runs through and 
away, almost as it does on the Nullarbor Plains of Western 
Australia, where, though rain is not altogether insufficient, 
none of it abides long enough to do service. A desert has 
been created by neglect. 

* a X* c 

THe GOLDEN Foor. 

“This picture,” consisting of some 2,000 acres of upper 
Down, is of an ex-desert flourishing as the rose. A profitable 
formula of reclamation has been discovered and invented 
by a farming genius. In older English farming the sheep 
was called the “ golden foot”: where the flocks were penned, 
there the most golden crops would presently grow. With 
what care the ploughing was kept shallow that none of the 
vold might be lost! The gold on the Wiltshire Down comes 
from the hooves of cattle and the claws of poultry. I am not 
going to describe again in detail, since he has done it himself 
in The Spectator, Mr. Hosier’s methods; but the general 
picture has some features that have escaped observation. 
You must see the place to feel its full potency. 

* * * % 

A very profitable farm has arisen out of a desert. Though 
the cattle matter most and are the essence of the farm, the 
newer addition of the narrow mobile poultry pens most strikes 
the eye. They are daily moved on their eccentric wheels 
in a straight line across the down. They advance over 
successive acres in a line many hundred yards in length, 
and leave behind them as certain a fertility as the Nile flood. 
A man and boy, with unlaborious work, and some 3,000 
hens perform the miracle. Scientific investigators into the 
maladies of poultry have found the birds—always on fresh 
grass and always in the open air-—to be singularly free from 
disease, as the open-air cows are singularly free from tubercle. 
An apostle of the intensive cultivation of poultry came to 
see and went away to change all his methods. There is no 
waste of food. It is indeed ludicrous to watch rooks and 
starlings and sparrows staring disconsolately at the feeding 
hens and the little grain and mash troughs behind the wire. 

* %* * * 

Again, it is almost ludicrous to see once expensive cars— 
Rolls-Royces, Buicks, Vauxhalls and what not—careering 
over the Downs and doing most of the hard transport work. 
Some have the spikes of an ample hay sweep fixed to their 
fronts ; some drag wide platforms behind them. Some were 
bought for a pound or two, but, like the old-time “bus-horses, 
transferred to farms in their old age, never did such good 
work as in the days of their retirement. I met the same type 
of machine doing like work on Mr. Ford's farm at Dagenham. 
The one difference there was that the sweeps (for collecting 
not hay but corn) were fixed to the rear of the cars for the 
purpose of backing them into piles of stooks. 

* * * % 

There is no question that real national work has been done 
at Wexcombe and thereabouts in Wiltshire. ‘* We are all 
shameless mimics,” said one of the group, with gusto. On 
his rough farm an old Rolls-Royce was doing a good part of 
the work. Mr. Hosier has not so much fulfilled Swift's 
ideal of making ‘‘ two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before.”’” He has made a deal of good grass grow where only 
bad grass (mauvaises herbes, as the French say) grew before. 
**T am happy when the mud comes through,” said one expert. 
The idiom is not altogether symbolic of hope and prosperity to 
urban ears; but it is one of the signs that valueless down is 
metamorphozed into precious pasture. 





Tur New LABovurer. 

This sort of farming has incidentally emancipated the 
agricultural labourer. Each man has his own unit, whether 
of cows or hens, shares to some extent in profits, and what js 
more is almost independent of control. Pride increases, 
originality is encouraged, and labour is not drudgery, though 
in hard weather endurance is called for. As we stood on the 
high Down, blown about by all the winds of heaven, a farmer 
of the neighbourhood recalled ancestral memories, when the 
labourer was almost a slave if the farmer had a taste for 
bullying. One delightful anecdote was recalled. A notorious 
autocrat of the farm took great pleasure in browbeating one 
of his ploughmen, whose humility encouraged the treatment, 
One day the hounds ran across the Down. The ploughman 
unhitched one of his two horses, mounted him, and pursued, 
After a glorious run only he and his master were in at the kil}, 
The ploughman expected a tempest of objurgation and instant 
dismissal ; but all the farmer said was this: ‘ I didn’t think 
you had it in you. I didn’t think you had it in you.” And 
finally : ‘* Look after that horse well when you get him home,” 
If a similar madness came upon the driver of the Buick one 
day, there would at least be no surprise at his enterprise, 
whatever else happened ! 

* * * 
MorE ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS. 

One of the commoner friendships between animials of very 
different species appears to exist between dog or cat and the 
crow family. I have known of several, and many have 
been reported. One does not like to belittle motives or 
libel sentiment ; but it has been alleged that dogs and eats 
have a definite distaste for the flesh of the crow family, and 
that this objection, on the negative side at any rate, is a 
contributory cause to the friendship, for a constant temptation 
to devour your friend must be at least disturbing. A tame 
rook or jackdaw, according to one correspondent who has 
kept such pets continuously, is perfectly safe even from 
marauding cats. They do not even glance in his direction, 
It may be so. A spaniel or retriever will often utterly refuse 
to pick up a shot crow or rook, though they will eagerly 
retrieve such birds as moorhen. Of all the stories of animal 
friendships that have reached me, the oddest concerns a 
retriever and hen. The hen—much the handsomest in the 
yard—was the only bird that was allowed by the dog to feed 
out of his bowl; and it is alleged that by way of reward the 
beautiful hen would now and again lay her egg in the mouth 
of the kennel, to the delight of the retriever, whose one repre- 
hensible weakness was a taste for hens’ eggs! A curious 
association is recorded from the neighbourhood of Newport 
where a large white cat was watched—not once but many 
times— playing with a litter of fox cubs, while the vixen 
looked on unperturbed. 

* * * og 
A DowseErs’ Society. 

An attempt is being made to form a society of what is 
palled in France Radiesthesie, one aspect of which we call 
water-divining. Such a society exists in France, Italy, Spain 
and Germany ; and it is believed that the radiesthetic students 
are arriving at some curious discoveries in vibration. The 
British Society (of which Col. Bell, Lindfield, . Haywards 
Heath, is the organizer) would concern itself almost wholly 
with dowsing, an art that, it is said, can be taught and 
developed. 

* * % * 
SpPRING’s Darter. 

Almost every countryman in England deplores an early 
spring—and rejoices in it. Very few agree whether it 
is in fact early or late. And indeed the signs are contra- 
dictory. The first thrush’s nest is a month later than our 
best garden record; and the migrant birds are perhaps @ 
little late. On the other hand our anemones have beet 
flowering since December ;_ the worms have never ceased theit 
activities. ‘* Whom shall my soul believe ?”’ The phenolo- 
gists (blessed word !), those who would make a study of the 
comparative date of appearances, tell me that they regard 
the blackthorn as a key plant. They even advise farmers 
to sow their barley by its guidance. If they are right, this 
is a late, not an early spring. W. Bracu Troms. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are re4uested to Lecp their letters as brief as is teascnably possible. 


The most 


suaiclle lengih rs that of ene of cur “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tux Specrator.] 


FASCISM AND FORCE 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Public opinion has been staggered during the last 
few weeks by news of the most revolting brutalities inflicted 
by Fascists in Germany. Simultaneously we have the 
following Press report of a speech by the leader of the 
British Fascist movement : 

“ Fascism is a revolutionary creed facing a revolutionary position 
with a revolutionary proposal. ... Only those organised for 


revolution can possibly meet that situation. . .. We are prepared 
io meetthe sitwation not with Max.on’s words, but with Fascist machine- 


uns.” 
' ‘God help you,’ came a cry from the body of the hall. 


‘All right,’ retorted Sir Oswald, ‘ you will want something more 

than wind in your bellies then.’ ” 
It seems to me almost inconceivable that a man, reported to 
have used such words and associated with such a movement, 
should have been invited to address meetings under the 
auspices of. The English-Speaking Union and The National 
Union of Journalists. It surely cannot be argued that these 
invitations were prompted by a legitimate political curiosity, 
for—apart from its revolting brutality and desire for personal 
or party dictatorship—there is nothing new in the political 
or economic ideas of Fascism. If curiosity is to be urged as 
justification, it can only be of the morlid type which prompts 
the crowd to throng the Old Bailey so that it may stare at 
some poor wretch accused of some foul murder. 

Provided this movement is boycotted from the very start 
and denied any form of recognition by decent public opinion, 
it will never succeed in establishing itself with all its horrors 
in this country, as it has done elsewhere. As to whether the 
State should take cognizance of such political parties, it may 
be relevant to quote the words of the judge who a few days 
ago sentenced certain Communists to long periods of hard 
labour and penal servitude : 

“A person has liberty to say that the constitution of the country 
should be changed, that there ought to be no king, that we ouglit 
to have a republic or any other form of government. . .. What per- 
sons cannot do, of course, is in the course of criticisms or suggestions 
to alter the Constitution or the law to advise that they should be 
done by force or terrorism.” 

Are these words relevant to Communism and not to Fascism ? 

It may also be worth while in these days, when violence is 
80 popular in political controversy and policy, to draw attention 
to a point made by Sir Arthur Salter in a recent broadcast 
speech. He emphasized a new danger in modern politics, 
which consists in allowing political parties to organize 
unofficial troops as part of their normal machinery. He then 
drew the moral in these words : 

“A country determined to retain its political freedom needs to 
watch more vigilantly than ever the growth of any private organiza- 
tion which its constitutionally elected Government cannot at will 
disband or control.” 

At a time when the public is at last so willing to respond 
to the leadership of courageous reason, we cannot be too 
watchful less politics slip back into the brutal methods of 
less civilized times.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALLEN OF Hurtwoop. 

House of Lords. 


IDEALISM IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 
Sirz,—In a popular volume on Local Government which has 
just been published there occurs the following quotation 
from the late John Galsworthy, new to me, and possibly 
to many of your other readers : 

“Let us fantastically conceive the civic authorities solemnly 
resolving : ‘ We will re-make a city so beautiful and sweet to dwell 
in that. those who come after us shall think us mad to have 
attempted it.’ ”’ 

At a time when anything in the nature of civic improvement 
is not merely questioned, but actively condemned—and 
usually vetoed—the quotation brings a ray of hope. Gals- 
worthy was speaking actually of London, but he might have 
said it of any other city or town. 

Time was when our Local Authorities were allowed to 
Plan ahead. Is it too much to suggest that those who are 


standing in the way of progress to-day, for many are, should 

study the quotation and then consider what our civic life 

to-day would be like if there had not been some in times past 

who were “* mad enough to have attempted it *’ ?—I am, Sir, 

&e., J. R. CLyNrs. 
41 St. John’s Road, Putney, S.W. 15. 


THE EMBARGO ON ARMS 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.]} 
Srr,—As a warm supporter of the League of Nations may I 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the editorial opinions expressed 
in your issue of March 17th, about the arms embargo? The 
League is striving for an ideal, the settlement of international 
disputes by means other than war. Every act which makes 
war more diflicult is a step nearer that ideal. An ideal is 
something very diflicult, if not sometimes impossible, to 
attain; when attained it ceases to be an ideal and must be 
replaced by a yet higher aim still more diflicult to reach, and 
sv on. ‘he practical eifectiveness of any action towards 
altaining an ideal is only of secondary consideration. ‘The 
moral eliect is the primary consideration. 

Speeches in the debates in the House when the embargo 
Was announced and when it was cancelled show it was 
* practical inelfectiveness *” which decided the Government, 
first not to impose it against Japan only, and then to raise 
it against both parties. And so once more the idealist has 
to give way to the “ practicalist ’ and we all slip back 
several hundred feet down the stiff heights we had set out to 
climb when we entered the “ War to end War.” 

What wauld it have mattered morally and ideally if arms 
destined for China had fallen into Japan’s hands? Our 
hands would at least have been clean. What would it matter, 
morally and ideally, if our arms manufacturers and dealers 
were put to loss through their trade being stopped or contracts 
broken? Even though other nations allowed arms to be 
supplied to Japan we should have won a great moral victory 
by setting a most striking example to the world of our inten- 
tion to pursue at all costs the League’s ideal of ending war. 
We have lost a wonderful God-given opportunity, and the 
League has suffered a grievous setback which it will take very 
long to recover. Is it yet too late to foree our Government to 
reimpose the embargo, and against Japan only ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., HERBERT KEALY. 

Oxford. 


THE TITHE QUESTION IN ENGLAND AND 
IN WALES 
[To the Editor of Tux Srectator.] 

S1r,—Some months ago you were good enough to publish a 
letter from me dealing with the utterly unreasonable position 
in which Parliament has left the collection and application of 
tithe dues in England and the harm which, inevitably, is thus 
worked to the Church of England. Since then other instances 
of disorder have been reported, and one well-known land- 
owner and Conservative Member of Parliament is reported as 
saying that the whole matter is bound to come up in the 
House of Commons for reconsideration at an early date. 

Many people will think the sooner the better. The real 
point to consider is not whether the settlement under the 
last Act was intended to be, or was accepted all round as a 
fair and final compromise or bargain, but whether it has in 
fact turned out to be so. 

It is surely pretty plain that it has not. The public dis- 
orders are now spreading to Wales. The position there is even 
more absurd than it is in England. The Church and Clergy in 
Wales have no financial interest in the collection of tithe dues ; 
and yet we have the ridiculous spectacle of litigation being 
raised to enforce payment of tithe in the name of the Church, 
What on earth is the Welsh Chureh doing in this galley ? 

Cannot our ecclesiastical lawyers obtain from Parliament 
arrangements more consistent with common sense? And 
why should the Church acquiesce in the present position ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., G. W. Currie, 

83 Cadogan Place, S.W.1. 
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GROUP HOMECROFTING FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 
Str,—I wonder how many of those who helped The Spectator 
to start the National Homecroft Association in 1926, or who 
contributed to its subsequent improvement in memory of 
the late Dr. George Vivian Poore, wili see the completeness 
of the answer it provides to the impressive despair of ** Unem- 
ployed,” in the leading ietter of your issue of February 24th. 

That writer’s position is, of course, despair. ‘The only 
cure for unemployment is work ; work means work for wages ; 
and since it is not forthcoming, what is the use of caliing 
for it? And to demand work “ for profit’? would be quite 
as hopeless. 

To those for whom these things have long been plain, 
however, there is still a great principle left ; namely work for 
sustenance. So far, we of the Homecrott movement have 
applied it to families. ‘This spring we are applying it to 
groups. A group will work for itself, like a family. ‘The 
members will leave their work in a common pool. They 
will not také away every night, the work they have done 
that day, for that is wasteful; and they will not take away 
money-wages every night, for that would at once interfere 
with their dole. ‘They will take simply tickets torn from a 
book, which enable them to draw on the pool. And a man 
can draw anything up to the value of the tickets he has, 
whether he has made it or not. 

The Homecroft Association have had magnificent encour- 
agement to start this pool by the offer of University and 
other students to come to Cheltenham and help to make 
it. The students—mostly Welsh and all alike poor—are 
offering to pay their fares and the whole of their own expenses, 
as well as giving their laLour ; and we have strong hopes that 
this fine gesture will itself help to bring the indispensable 
funds. but what I would fain see noted at present, is simply 
the nature of the thing which is started, if they do succeed 
in getting the tools and equipment necessary, and in getting 
&@ group of unemployed, subsequently, to come in and carry 
on working “ for sustenance and not sales ” ; that is, working 
for nothing Lut paper claims on their own pool. It is worth 
some thought; Leing nothing else than the principle of a 
domestic currency. Some might call it the logical alternative 
to the gold standard, applied on a miniature scale. In 
any case it gets to the root of the despair. If readers will 
lay the proposal alongside the demands—as salutary as they 
are arresting—of ** Unemployed,” 1 believe they will see for 
themselves that it answers them, in the only way in which 
they are answerable.—1 am, Sir, &c., J. W. ScortT, 

88 Charles Street, Hon. Secretary, National 

Cardiff. Homecroft Association, Ltd. 


THE LAWBREAKER 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 
Sir,—It would be a little more humane to provide methods 
of instruction or participation in the administration of 
Justice for Justices of the Peace, other than at the expense 
of the unfortunate persons brought before them, as suggested 
in a letter in your issue of March 17th. Let them confine 
their attention, as in London, to the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions or extend the practice to Assizes or The Central 
Criminal Court, in all of which courts they can be seen but 
not heard. In order to arrive at an impartial decision on the 
question of Stipendary v. J.P. I have recently visited many 
of the Petty Sessional Courts in the provinces, and what a 
heart-rending experience it has been to see the Great 
Unpaid at work when they think there are no lawyers present 
except their clerk. 

The defendant, often feeble in body or mind, or both, is 
usually browbeaten and hampered in his defence by ignorant 
and self-important justices anxious publicly to enhance 
their own righteousness and proud of being parochially 
minded (woe betide a ** down and out” from another town 
who robs a local tradesman), while the legal element is repre- 
sented by the clerk-—sometimes a qualified solicitor and 
sometimes not—who in theory is supposed tu advise the 


Bench on matters of law, but actually chats with the Police- 
prosecutor before and during trial and then confers or retires 
with the Justices. 


At least, the old county magistracy were 


=== 





drawn from a class trained and educated to handle men 
and having a strong sense of natural justice. So, indeed, ig 
the average Metropolitan Police Court Magistrate or Provincial 
Stipendiary. 

lt has been my lot to study the procedure of many tribunal, 
in many countries, and my humble but considered Opinion 
is that, certainly so far as petty offences and first. offenders 
are concerned, Kngland is far behind the times except in g 
few big cities. Legal aid is arbitrarily denied, the new Act 
notwithstanding. ‘the Englishman, of all men, desires that 
substantial justice shall be done; but there is a Conspiracy 
of silence owing, in part, to the very condensed reports in the 
provincial ress which give no inkling of what really takes 
place in the local Police Courts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Paris. Crciu G, Oakes, 





[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 

Smr,—Mr. Ensor’s footnote to Miss Margaret Wilson’s letter 
in your issue of the 17th inst. is misleading. ‘* Power to pay 
and wilful omission to use that power” is not a condition 
precedent to imprisonment in the great majority of cases in 
which persons are imprisoned for non-payment of money, 
quite apart from imprisonment in default of payment of fines, 
‘Lhere were 13,002 Debtor Prisoners in 1980 according to the 
latest Report of the Commissioners of Prisoners. In 38,992 
cases proof of means was theoretically necessary before com- 
muttal, For 8,932 it was not necessary. In 78 cases it ig 
uncertain whether or not means had to be proved. 

Mr. Iunsor appears to be under the impression that bastardy 
and separation orders are enforced through the County Court, 
‘hey are not, and it is not necessary to prove means in such 
cases before a man is committed to prison in default of pay- 
ment. 

As to his assertion that in a large proportion of cases money 
is withheld out of spite | would suggest that he should study 
an article by Miss 8. M. Fry in Tne Magistrate tor October, 
1932, which shows the close relation between the figures of 
unemployment and imprisonment for debt. I am reluctant 
to refer to Chapter XL of my own book, English Justice— 
I an, Sir, &c., SOLICITOR, 


TERROR IN GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tuk Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. Ernest Lesser’s letter in your last week’s issue 
seems to connect the Nazi persecution of their Jewish nationals | 
with “the Allies’ blind subservience to France since the 
War.” Will he please recall that we ‘* subserved ” France | 
years before the War in the form of an “ entente,” as 4 
safeguard against the Prussian menace to European © 
civilization ? 

Present-day events prove again that this menace has nol © 
abated one jot; to which must be added the savagery of 7 
Russia. Both countries, as Mr. Hilaire Belloc curiously © 
remarks, never benefited by a Roman occupation. Branded 
like Cain, they have for ever remained forces running counter ~ 
to the culture of Europe. Until all trace of mediaeval van — 
dalism has been eradicated from our continent, must Roman. © 
ized Europe stand or fall together. Mr. Lesser could not 
have chosen a worse moment to voice his desire for a pet- 
fectly free Germany ; adding thus to the heresy fostered by 
good-natured people that the evil which brought about the 7 
Great War was fully washed away with the blood of the | 
millions who laid down their lives. i 

Llitlerite methods as reported from day to day can only | 
cause sentiment to gravitate to France even more closely | 
than before. What they can do in ruthlessness among? * 
themselves they may also do to others again.—I am, Sir, &c; bs 

The Laurels, Chorley Wood, Henry P.S. Rourn. | 

West Herts. i” 
[To the Editor of Tur 
Sir,—I notice that both that section of the Press and those | 
individuals in this country who most admire Hitler are those 7 
who shrieked most frantically during the War for the total 
crushing of Germany. Now, as anyone knows who has 
studied the Nazi movement in Germany itself, the rise of 
Hitler to power is the direct result of the dictated peace of 
Versailles. Thus we have the ludicrous spectacle of the perpe 
trators of folly admiring the unhealthy reaction to their owl’ 
misdeeds. 
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Possibly the psycho-analysts and other students of war and 
st-war “* neuroses ” would diagnose this particular symptom 
of the said neurosis as a form of unconscious Narcissism, or, 
perhaps, after all, merely the natural reactions of those whose 
* spiritual home ” is the Stone Age.—I am, Sir, &c., 
69 Cornwall Gardens, H. Wurman. 
South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC PLAINT 
[To the Editor of 'Tux SPecraTor.] 
§,—I think that the impression made upon an Anglo- 
Catholic, when he reads correspondence in your columns and 
in the columns of the newspapers, is amply illustrated by some 
words spoken by Father Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
in 1874: ‘* It is impossible to deny that the forces arrayed 
against the Catholic truth are very formidable . . . nothing 
is too absurd or too manifestly false, either in fact or principle, 
to be believed, if said of those who uphold the Catholic Faith ; 
no means are too base for its suppression ; no ditferences, on 
other points, are great enough to prevent Papist, Puritan, and 
Infidel from allying for its destruction.” ‘l'o-day, Papist, 
Protestant, and intidel are, at any rate, united in attacking 
those who own the Anglo-Catholic name. But, Sir, Father 
Mackonochie continues as follows: ‘* How are we to meet the 
united craft and violence of the attack, and the desertion 
(however sincere in purpose) of those who have fallen away ? 
May I venture to suggest that there is only one watchword 
which will save us? It is that which the Cross suggests— 
No Surrender and No Desertion.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Clement’s Clergy House, H. A, JouN WINDLE. 
Sirdar Road, Notting Dale, W.11. 

[The Spectator has not hitherto classified its correspondents 
into Papists, Puritans and Infidels, but its correspondence 
columns are quite as open to Anglo-Catholics as to any of 
the former.—Eb. Spectator.] 


SPENDING FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 

[Vo the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—Major Nathan, M.P., is right in suggesting in your 
columns that the wise move taken by British Building 
Societies in urging the house-owner, in the interests of employ- 
ment, to put in hand improvements and renovations, and 
in offering him facilities to enable him to do so, might well 
be followed by other bodies. 

But example is better than precept, and if the Government 
itself were to give a lead by undertaking even a few of the 
tasks that are crying out to be done, and which, if done, would 
in many cases show a handsome return, industry, I believe, 
would very quickly follow suit. There are schemes and to 
spare all over the country, which would find employment 
for thousands, and at the same time pay for themselves in a 
very few years. 

The Prince of Wales has suggested that we break up the 
problems of unemployment “ into little pieces, and tackle 
some piece, however small.” Building Societies have re- 
sponded. Will the Government follow their lead?—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. Hui, General Secretary, 

National Association of Local Government Officers. 

24 Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,—-The Building Societies’ scheme to encourage their 
members to make improvements on their property in the 
interests of employment, to which Major Nathan, M.P., 
calls attention in your columns, is excellent so far as it goes. 

Will property owners who are not associated with Building 
Societies follow it up? In London alone there is work for 
thousands in the re-conditioning of property too good to be 


» pulled down and rebuilt, but hopelessly out of date according 


to modern standards. Take such a simple convenience as 
Tunning hot water. How many hotels, boarding houses and 
blocks of flats are still without it? ‘The vast majority, if 
my experience is anything to go by. 

It is perhaps too much to suggest that all houses should 
be equipped with the labour-saving devices the housewife in 


' the United States enjoys, but life would be made much 


asicr if a few of the improvements discovered over the past 
twenty years could be put into operation. And the increased 


rents which would gladly be paid would ensure a satisfactory 
return on the money spent on them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
20 Queen Street, Hammersmith, W.6. H. A. MATHER, 


ABUSIVE FIGMENTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 

Sir,—In last week’s ‘* Spectator’s Notebook,” in a paragraph 
on ‘ Rival Schools of Economists,” reference is made to 
“The London school, all for continued deflation.” This 
phrase must not be allowed to pass uncorrected. I know 
no economist, at present domiciled in London, who stands 
(or who has stood) for a policy of ** continued deflation” ; and 
1 know many who would be most decidedly opposed to such 
a policy. A London school of deflationists is a figment 
of your contributor’s imagination. 

Of course, “ deflationist ’ is an excellent term of abuse ; 
and, since the term ** expansionist ” was invented to describe 
a policy of restricting imports, it has become fashionable 
to describe as ‘ deflationists”’ all those who have opposed 
protectionism, inflationism, extravagant government ex- 
penditure, and all the other nostrums by which those who 
prefer action at any price to the painful effort of thought 
have brought the world to its present condition. But I am 
surprised to find “* Janus” giving countenance to such a 
usayve.—I am, Sir, &c., LIONEL ROBBINS, 

London University, London, W.C.2. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 
[Vo the Editor of Tus Srecraror.] 
Sir,—By July the total expenditure on the Oxford Movement 
Centenary Celebrations—in terms of time, energy, propa- 
ganda, organization, travelling and hotel expenses, rent of 
Stadium, &c., &c.—will be immense. Imagine what might 
have been achieved had this been commuted into service 
for the unemployed. ‘The Archbishop of York onee observed, 
“The Church Militant has been marking time for 300 years ; 
it is time she took a step forward.” Now, with all the 
pomp and circumstance of militarism and _ ecclesiasticism, 
she intends to bring her foot down with tremendous éclat to 
the rear, in order to proclaim publicly a return to mediaevalism. 
No wonder youth spurns denominationalism! After years 
of unemployment—the biggest social question in our genera- 
tion—we look in vain for a lead from our National Church, 
Pondering the thrice repeated charge of ** Feed my sheep ” 
made to our Bishops at their ordination, one often wonders 
what is their interpretation of these words. Are only 
communicants of the Church of England Christ’s sheep ? 
However, the Bishops recently passed a “ resolution of 
sympathy ” with the unemployed. Sursum corda.—l am, 
Sir, «&e., E. Hockey, 
87 Birdhurst Road, S. Croydon. 





A WINDOW TAX 
[To the Editor of ‘Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. Williams-Ellis’ suggestion for collecting funds for 
the preservation of the amenities of the countryside will, I 
hope, commend itself both to hotel-keepers and_ tourists 
generally ; but I fear that it would be unwise to revive a 
title which has been hitherto associated with one of the 
most unpopular imposts ever laid upon the British taxpayer. 
In 1783 and 1784 Pitt was obliged to introduce many new 
taxes—a tax on funerals was amongst them !—and the 
so-called ** Window ‘Tax’ was considered by the public to 
be one of the most objectionable. It was not extremely 
onerous, amounting, I think, to about 2d. or 3d. a window, 
in addition to a standard rate of 3s. a house, but it obviously 
tended to restrict the free enjoyment by the citizens of two 
of the first necessities of life, light and air. It was, however, 
reimposed by successive Governments for a good many 
years, and its results could be seen till quite recently. Some 
of the windows of the house in which I lived as a boy had 
been purposely walled up to escape the tax, and indeed 
blind windows—* Pitt’s Works,” as they were sometimes 
called—were formerly a common and very ugly feature of 
country houses of moderate size. 

Surely ** Amenities ‘Tax,” if the word ‘tax’? cannot be 
avoided, would be a quite suflicient description in itself.— 
lam, Sir, &c., (Rev.) WALTER Crick, 

Eastbourne, 
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Germany 


In Flux 


By Str ANDREW McFapyrEAn. 


Tue philosophy of Heraclitus seems peculiarly applicable to 
the present circumstances of the political and economic 
world ; nothing is static, and everything is in a state of flux. 
Nothing is, and everything is becoming. The world is a 
dynamic organism, in which every action sets up a reaction, 
until we seem to be involved in a whole series of vicious 
circles. We cannot have disarmament until we have 
security ; we cannot have security until we have disarma- 
ment. Economic difficulties create political unrest ; political 
unrest aggravates and prolongs economic depression. Inter- 
national mistrust actuates national policies; nationalism 
increases international ‘ disco-ordination.”” ‘The series could 
be continued; and all these oppositions, if no way is found to 
transcend them, will end by paralysing action, instead of 
stimulating and co-ordinating it. 

Germany is a conspicuous instance of organic “ becoming ” 
rather than of “ being.”” Mr. Roll may or may not be right in 
holding that ‘Germany is to-day the weakest link in the 
chain of economic collaboration and the most dangerous 
potential source of political disturbance ” ; he is undoubtedly 
right in maintaining that the economic, political and social 
factors in Germany, acting and reacting on each other, must 
be considered as a whole if we wish to understand any one 
aspect of German life, and in a short compass he succeeds in 
giving a very fair and not unsympathetic account of the 
deeper national currents. 

The present situation is difficult for any of us to under- 
stand: first, because it changes so rapidly ; and, secondly, 
because to-day’s German Government is intent on stifling the 
expression of public opinion, and particularly of international 
public opinion. German press organs which are inimical to the 
Government are ruthlessly suppressed, foreign correspondents 
are quite clearly working under an inhibition, and foreign 
journals expressing views unpalatable to Herr Hitler are to 
be prohibited imports. Recognizing the handicap thus imposed 
upon us, let us enumerate, without any attempt to be ex- 
haustive, some of the basic elements which have helped to 
create the present situation and must to some extent affect 
its further development. 

First, and most obviously, the German nation as a whole 
has for nearly fifteen years been smarting under a sense of 
injustice. Few will now deny that they were the victims of 
a stupid reparation policy—indeed, that they are its victims, 
for every penny paid in the past was borrowed abroad and 
has yet to be repaid. Few will deny again that crass stupidity, 
based on that most disturbing of emotions, fear, has put the 
rest of Europe in a position where moral right is on the 
German side in the question of disarmament. 

Secondly, the social structure of Germany has been pro- 
foundly modified by the War and its aftermath, and is dan- 
gerously unstable. Inflation destroyed the savings of the 
middle classes, and few of the population feel that they have 
anything to lose but their lives ; when it is doubtful whether 
life is worth living, its value is rated perilously low. This 
wholesale destruction of savings has resulted in an acute 
overcrowding of the professions and the salaried classes ; the 
figures of unemployment do not therefore tell more than half 
the story. The unemployed workman tends to become a 
Communist and the unemployed blackcoated worker a Nazi. 
Incidentally, the diversion of a whole stratum of society from 
Jeisure, from the Army, the Navy and official services into 
other professions and business helps to explain, but in no 





By Erich Roll. (Faber and Faber. 


Spotlight on Germany. 
7s. 6d.) 
The German Paradox. 


3y A. Plutynski. (Wishart: 6s.) 





way to condone, the feeling against the Jews, who built up 
Germany’s economic and commercial life before the Wa, 
while the stratum in question attended to its politics ang 
administration. 

Thirdly, inflation did more than destroy savings; jt 
weakened morality. Within recent years there have bee, 
grave scandals, not only in business—first-class busines 
and financial scandals have unfortunately arisen in every 
country—but in the civil administration, which used to be 
what Caesar’s wife was required to be. Administration hag 
been further corrupted in another and a subtler fashion; the 
tenure of important civil appointments has been determined 
by political affiliations at least as much as by merit and fitness, 

Fourthly, there is a real agrarian problem, and it involves 
a grave conflict of interest between the agricultural producer 
and the industrialist. Kast Prussia is a part, but only a 
part of that problem; it is not a part which is likely to bh 
solved, as Herr Plutynsky naively suggests, by a completer 
separation of that province from the Reich. ‘The association 
of Herren Hugenberg and Hitler is likely to be short-lived 
unless they can agree upon a workable policy, which will 
recognize the necessity of a low cost of living in the interest 
of that export trade without which Germany can neither 
pay her commercial debts nor continue to import. 

Lastly, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
German people is politically inexperienced. Democracy 
requires an association of statesmanship with _ political 
ability which was necessarily in short supply; that these 
gifts or qualities were combined in Stresemann is part of 
the explanation of his success. The old discipline, imposed 
from above and strengthened by military institutions, has 
not been replaced by corporate civic discipline. 

We shall do well, as informed observers warn us, to suspend 
judgement on the question whether Hitler, out of the pro 
gramme made up of irreconcileable principles which has / 
carried him to power, can evolve a policy which will meet 
the difficulties of a terribly involved internal situation. So 
far he has been purely destructive, and the only piece of | 
destruction which may simplify rather than complicate the 
future has been the weakening of the power of the States. 

His immediate problems, if the danger of civil war is to} 
be effectively suppressed, are clear. In the first place he | 
raust restore internal order, and here he is faced with one of 
the antinomies mentioned above ;_ will he hold that internal 
security must precede disarmament, or will he recognize 
that the existence of armed and one-sided force is incompatible 
with security ? Can he reverse the tide set in motion by 
lieutenants with a pre-War mentality, and above all calla 
halt to Jew baiting, which is about as sensible politically 
and economically as specialist baiting in Russia ? : 
‘In the second place, he must restore international conf | 
dence. There can be no economic or financial stability in) 
Germany without it, since upon it depends the ability of a 
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Germany to fund an overhanging mass of short term indebted 7 


ness. This problem is second in time, though not in import | 


ance, for international confidence will never be granted unless | 


internal security is re-established. Ns 

The passage from rhetoric to constructive action—from 
** bamboozlement *’ to ‘* debamboozlement ”—will be difficult 
and testing. We are constantly exhorted to regard the 
events of the last few weeks as constituting a revolution; 
we may perhaps do well to remember the Chinese sage who / 
recently remarked to his European interlocutor that it wa 


rather too soon te pass judgement on the success of the) 





French Revolution, 
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Creative Evolution 


The Mechanism of Creative Evolution. By C. C. Hurst. 
(Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 

Tux idea of organic evolution was not new when Darwin 
published the Origin of Species; but it was merely an idea. 
Darwin gave it substance and showed, by the theory of 
natural selection, not only how it could, but must have come 
about. That theory, however, one of the greatest conceptions 
in the history of human thought, was by itself insufficient—as 
Darwin himself, in his superb honesty, realized—because 
Nature, if she is to select a species, must have a choice from 
which to select, and Darwin could find no plausible theory of 
the origin of variations. He was far from satisfied with his 
own more pedestrian version of Lamarck’s mystical “ inherit- 
ance of acquired characters.” Further, as even he failed to 
realize, the current view, which he tacitly accepted, of the 
blending in the offspring of the twa parents’ characters must 
have inevitably involved a constant reduction of the amount 
of variation. 

For nearly forty years, consequently, Darwinism was left in 
the air, since none with critical ability could doubt the accu- 
mulating evidence of organic evolution nor the irresistible 
common sense of natural selection, and yet none could find a 
wholly acceptable theory of the origin of variations. With the 
rediscovery of Mendel’s work, its early enthusiasts thought 
they had found the causes of evolution in the segregation, 
independent assortment, and (wholly hypothetical) “ un- 
packing,” of the genes (hereditary factors). Almost imme- 
diately afterwards De Vries, Gates, and thereafter a host of 
others discovered ‘* mutations” and proceeded to develop 
theories of evolution by sudden “* spontaneous ” jumps. 

There were thus.four protagonists in the field—the surviving 
Lamarckians, still stoutly maintaining that if the fathers ate 
sour grapes the children’s teeth were set on edge; the Dar- 
winians, hesitantly accepting that view in a modified form, 
but unable to reject natural selection ; the Mendelians, and 
the mutationists. All schools, however, accepted the fact of 
organic evolution. With the accumulation of evidence and 
precision of thought, Lamarckism died a natural death, and 
the factor of natural selection, though the degree of its scope 
was much debated, came to be generally acknowledged. 
Meanwhile Mendelians and mutationists blended into one 
camp. There was a general, vague—very vague—agreement 
that mutations were the origin of variation, that Mendelism 
juggled with them, and that natural selection created species 
out of the remainder. Precision and substantial reconcile- 
ment came with the publication, a few years ago, of Fisher’s 
Genetical Theory of Natural Selection, which converted the 
vague agreement into a solid mass of unassailable data and 
theory, and the modifications and refinements of Haldane and 
Sewall Wright—all three mathematical attacks. There were 
also the supplementary biological suggestions of Elton, who 
demonstrated first that the populations of species fluctuate 
periodically and greatly, and showed how this would increase 
the survival chances of mutations ; and next suggested that 
sometimes natural selection is reversed—that animals select 
their environment, instead of it selecting them. 

In the book under review we have a further supplement to 
the general concept of evolution, filling in yet another area of 
unmapped territory. Dr. Hurst, who is a geneticist of dis- 
tinction and long standing, here elaborates in detail his own 
and others’ work on various species and genera of plants 
which have thus evolved by ** polyploidy ”“—by the reduplica- 
tion, that is, of whole sets of chromosomes, the physical 
vehicles of the hereditary genes. It is the first time (the 
reviewer thinks), that this particular method of evolution— 
and so great a process must have not one, but many causes— 
has been so fully and coherently covered, and it will be 
especially welcome to general biologists who have failed to 
keep pace with this important study. It is to be doubted, 
however, whether polyploidy or any form of transmutation 
(a change involving whole chromosomes) can have played 
very much part in the evolution of animals. Gene mutations 
(ultra-microscopic changes, within the chromosomes, of 
a bio-chemical or bio-physical nature) seem more likely, 
and, moreover, the evidenee indicates that they, in spite of 
their minuteness, produce the greater changes as well as the 
smaller variations. There is, for instance, less difference 


(compared with the parent stock) in those types of rose or 
evening primrose which have doubled or quadrupled their 
chromosomes sets than there is in the blind or wingless 
mutants of the fruit-fly Drosophila, whose chromosomes 
exhibit no abnormality to the microscope. 

The general reader will undoubtedly find much of interest 
in even this rather technical side-line, while the main theme 
of the book will fascinate him, since it lives up to its title and 
concentrates with lucidity on the physical mechanism of 
heredlity and its mutations—besides giving a constructive 
résumé, as readable as the rest, of what is known or guessed 
of the origin of life, and some delightful speculations on the 
future evolution of mind. 

The studies on the inheritance of musical ability are valuable 
and interesting ; but judgement must be reserved on the 
Leicestershire study of the genetics of general intelligence. 
The chromosomes of the horse are given as 56 on p. 22, and 
as 60 on p. 50. The latter, according to the latest counts, is 
correct. ExLpon Moore. 


Alfred Mond 


Alfred Mond, First Lord Melchett. By 
(Secker. 21s.) 


Hector Bolitho, 


Tuar remarkable. man, the late Lord Melchett, has been 
fortunate in his biographer. Mr. Bolitho is not merely 
sympathetic and well informed ; he is also perfectly frank. 
Thus his very able and interesting memoir presents a recog- 
nizable portrait of the great industrialist, and also explains, 
from the private papers put at the author’s disposal, some 
aspects of Lord Melchett’s character that were commonly 
misunderstood. The story begins with the humble but 
cultured Jewish family of Cassel that produced Ludwig 
Mond, Lord Melchett’s father. Ludwig was a _ brilliant 
chemist and a man of iron will. He was only twenty-eight 
when, in 1867, he settled at Farnworth outside Manchester, 
but he was already making a substantial income from his 
patents in connexion with the alkali trade. He and his 
English friend, Brunner, founded their works at Winnington 
in 1873, to make sulphate of ammonia, but it took him seven 
years before he perfected his process and made the works 
pay. Thenceforth the enterprise brought him great wealth, 
without abating his inventive ardour or his passion for 
literature and the arts. 

As the second son of such a father, Alfred Mond, who 
was born at Farnworth in 1868, seems to have felt himself 
overshadowed and repressed. He was undistinguished at 
Cheltenham, and at Cambridge he failed in his Science Tripos. 
Ludwig Mond disapproved of his fondness for cards and had 
no great opinion of his talents. It was not until Alfred 
had been practising at the Bar for some years and specializing 
in patent cases that the elder man began to consult him on 
business problems. On Sir John Brunner’s retirement in 
1897, Alfred became his father’s commercial colleague, 
helping to establish the power-gas and nickel concerns, and 
eventually succeeding to the control of the whole complex 
of industries. He entered politics as a Liberal in 1906, 
winning the old Conservative seat at Chester by a narrow 
margin, and gained some reputation in the House by his 
practical speeches on Free Trade. Mr. Asquith recommended 
him for a baronetcy in 1910, but gave him no office. Not 
till Mr. Lloyd George formed his Coalition Ministry in 1916 
did Mond get his chance as an administrator. At the Office 
of Works, his biographer tells us, he accomplished marvels, 
but the public knew little about him until he succeeded Dr. 
Addison as Minister of Health in 1921, and immediately 
cut down the fantastic expenditure on housing without 
lessening the number of houses actually built. He tried to 
reunite the Liberal factions after 1922, but broke with Mr. 
Lloyd George over the “Green Book” of 1925—a land 
nationalization programme which to Mond was rank Socialism 
and therefore impracticable. The biographer quotes Mr, 
Lloyd George’s characteristically offensive comment, on 
hearing that Mond had joined the Conservative party—- 
“‘ Like another notorious member of his race, Alfred Mond 
has gone to his own place.” But it seems, from Mr. Lloyd 
George's recent statement to Mr. Bolitho, that he was angry 
because Mond had written first to Mr. Asquith, still the 
titular Liberal leader, to announce his resignation, instead 
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of to himself. Mond had written but not posted a similar 
letter to Mr. Lloyd George ;_ he tore it up on hearing of the 
insult. 

Mr. Bolitho does not mention Walther Rathenau, but it 
is impossible, as one reads this memoir, to overlook the 
close parallel between him and Mond, and the sharp contrast 
between Germany’s treatment of the one and England’s 
of the other. Rathenau, like Mond, was the brilliant son of a 
great industrialist, and developed his father’s undertakings 
beyond the founder’s dreams. Rathenau, like Mond, served 
his country most ably in the War by his genius as an organizer. 
Rathenau, like Mond, was deeply interested in the things of 
the spirit as well as in the political and economic problems 
of the post-War age. Rathenau, in the German way, found 
his relaxation in philosophy, while Mond, with his English 
outlook, preferred art and literature to metaphysics. But 
both men were wholly unlike the ordinary commercial mag- 
nates, whese sole interest lies in money-making, and both 
were, as Mr. Bolitho says of Mond, ‘lonely among those 
whom they served,” and dissatisfied with achievements 
that dazzled the multitude. Rathenau died at the assassin’s 
hand, knowing that the Germany for which he had given 
of his best despised and distrusted him. Mond, on the 
other hand, lived long enough to win the respect of his fellow 
countrymen, without distinction of party, for his efforts 
on behalf of peace in industry and of closer economic relations 
with the Dominions and Colonies. 

It is noteworthy, too, that, while neither Rathenau nor 
Mond were professing Jews, Rathenau gained no credit 
for this in an anti-Semitic Germany, whereas Mond, who 
became aware of his Jewishness late in life when he visited 
the Zionist colonies in Palestine, unquestionably commended 
himself to the British public by his generous advocacy of 
Zionism. Mr. Bolitho shows a real insight into character 
when he describes how, after a tour through Judaea and 
Galilee in 1921, “ this almost egotistical, certainly ruthless, 
industrialist and politician, who had never, admitted any 
divine powers in anything he wrote or said, suddenly became 
& passionate Jew—a Jew in blood and thought and spirit.” 
The idealist broke loose from the fetters of wealth and con- 
vention, and his countrymen, as well as the Jews all the 
world over, liked him all the better for his courage. It is 
safe to infer that the spirit in which he initiated the friendly 
Melchett-Turner conference of 1927 between the employers’ 
organisations and the trade unions was not unrelated to his 
Zionist awakening. In these two movements for a happier 
England and a happier Jewry, rather than in his vast industrial 
enterprises, Alfred Mond finds his lasting memorial. 

Epwarp Hawke. 


Lord Buckmaster 


An Orator of Justice : Lord Buckmaster. By James Johnston. 
(Nicholson and Watson. 15s.) 
Mr. JOHNSTON published some time ago a notable book on 
Parliamentary oratory, and his interest in the subject has 
prompted him to make a full study of Lord Buckmaster’s 
speeches and career. It is a great proof of a man’s power 
as a speaker that a book made up from his speeches can be 
of interest to any large audience, for a speech, like an article, 
is concerned with the events and controversies of the hour, 
and when the world has passed on to a new chapter the speech, 
like the article, loses its freshness. But nobody would say 
of this book that it has not a place and significance of its own. 
There are three reasons why it possesses an interest for the 
general reader. In the first place, as Mr. Buchan says in his 
excellent preface, “‘ Lord Buckmaster seems to be our most 
finished master of oratory since Lord Rosebery’s golden voice 
was silent.” This was the opinion expressed by Lord Morley 
when discussing with a friend the possible leaders of the 
Liberal party in the dark days of the Black and Tans. Readers 
of this volume will find passage after passage that illustrates 
Lord Buckmaster’s eloquence: an eloquence that is never 
forced or unnatural. In this one respect Lord Buckmaster 
is superior to Rosebery, who was sometimes betrayed into a 
false note or pitch. When Lord Buckmaster sketches the 


flight of the kingfisher in a phrase of perfect beauty, the 
eloquence seems as natural and spontaneous as the flight 
In the second place Lord Buckmaster is inter- 


of the bird. 


a 
esting as a lawyer who does not speak as a lawyer, He 
all the strength of a lawyer’s training and discipline, but he 
has escaped the lawyer’s habit of mind and argument, Ih 
his speeches he is a poet rather than a lawyer. In the third 
place he represents interests and sympathies that fal] Outside 
party politics. Some speakers are at their best putting the 
case for their party view, but he is at his best when defending 
some great truth or principle submerged for the moment in 
a flood of passion. Nothing could be better than the long 
and ultimately victorious battle that he fought for the decent 
treatment of enemy aliens after the War. He is a champion 
of bird and beast, of beauty, and peace, of the claims of 
the forgotten and the unjustly used. He may be compared 
in this sense with Erskine a century ago. His speeches yjj 
be of importance to the historian of our age for the light they 
throw on such questions as divorce and birth control, questions 
that have a great social importance but are outside the 
regular strife and life of parties. Lord Buckmaster’s speeches 
will help succeeding ages to understand the early struggles 
for greater freedom and equality in these fields and thy 
obstacles that had to be overcome. J. L. Hamnonp, 


A Spiritual Pilgrimage 
From Faith to Faith. By W. E. Orchard. 


Ir is perhaps a tribute to the power of the Roman Church 
that so many who go over to her from other Churches should 
feel impelled to give reasons for taking a step so fundamentally 
divisive. Newman’s Apologia has been followed—longo inter. 
vallo—by many others, and it was inevitable that Dr. Orchard 
should make his contribution to the series. He, too, shows 
that he feels the need for justifying himself, and he shares the 
rather forlorn hope that he may be blazing a trail for others to 
tread after him. At the same time he is conscious that the 
way by which he has been led is unique and singular, though 
he hardly realizes how much his present position owes to 
individual circumstances and temperament. The book 
reflects the man and is a very human document. It is 
written with a disarming frankness, a sense of humour, and 
almost a tedious fulness of detail. 

Beginning life as a railway clerk at Euston, Orchard passed 
through a vivid experience of conversion at an early age. He 
at once began to preach in the open air and in mission halls 
and small chapels, and his success as a preacher showed him 
his vocation. He felt that he was called to the ministry and 
began the necessary preparation. His intellectual equipment 
was of the slenderest, but he worked in his spare time fora 
London degree, toiling early and late, and was ultimately 
admitted to Westminster College, Cambridge, as a student for 
the ministry of the Presbyterian Church in England. At 
Cambridge he obtained a sound theological training, and in 
due course was called to Enfield and there ordained. The 
church was a new one, and the minister had the opportunity 
of building it up on his own lines and surrounding himself 
with people after his own heart. From this time onward 
Orchard proved himself an unusually powerful preacher, 


(Putnam. 17s, 6d.) 


evangelical in the best sense but intellectually open-minded f 
and persuasive, and a pastor with a real gift for the cure of F 


souls. But even thus early he showed himself discontented 
and self-distrustful. 


with the new theology, the Society of Free Catholics, militant 


way for a Catholic movement in the Free Churches as a first § 
At the same time he carried on a preaching | nies 
ministry of a genuinely evangelical and prophetic kind ; but | 


step to reunion. 


he was attempting the impossible, and it became clear t0 


one end to his pilgrimage. 


The story of his passing over to Rome is as melancholy as it d 


is fascinating. To those who knew Orchard in his earlier days 


and sympathized with the splendid stand he made during the © Ellis 






He craved outward and visible signs > 
and found himself helped by a crucifix in the pulpit and the [ 
shoe-buckles of John Wesley. Later on, when he had escaped F 
the bondage of Presbyterianism and found a freer air and 4) 
freer hand at the King’s Weigh-house Church, he was still © reader 
restless and dissatisfied. At this period he was busily occupied © 
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ar, and with his earnest advocacy of theological freedom, it 
is difficult to understand the mental processes which led him 
to defend the well-known attitude of the Roman Church to 

ifism, socialism, and Biblical and theological research. On 
these and other matters he uses arguments now which once 
he would have been the first to tear to shreds, and one can 
only conclude that it is all a matter of temperament and the 
will to believe. In his defence of the Roman Church, which 
gecupies the last few chapters of the book, he simply re- 
produces the stock apologetic in his own candid and vivacious 
way. He has some shrewd hits at evangelical Protestantism, 
but it is clear that he never really understood or sympathized 
with it. The testimonium spiritus sancti internum means very 
jittle to one whose whole soul craves for external and material 

unds of assurance. These Orchard had been seeking all 
his life, and there is no doubt that they can be found in the 
Roman Church as nowhere else, sc he admits that after his 
crossing he was ‘‘ not so much conscious of seeing more light 
as rather of recognizing where it had come from and where it 
must lead.” As we have already pointed out, granted his 
premises and assumptions, the conclusion to which he has 
come was inevitable. But it is none the less regrettable, for 
Rome has no place for a prophet. W. B. SELBIE. 


What Shall I Be? 


What Shall I Be ? By Amabel Williams-Ellis. 6s.) 


What Shall I Be? is described on the wrapper as “2 new 
kind of book on careers for boys and girls.” And that is 
precisely what it is. Its approach ‘to the subject is original ; 
its contents are lightly readable. Yet Mrs. Williams-Ellis has 
achieved this happy result by a very simple plan. She has 
selected twenty examples of skilled occupations of professional 
grade, and she has elicited from those who perform them, 
precise descriptions of what they actually do. These de- 
scriptive accounts she has presented with a running com- 
mentary concerning the kind of qualities and qualifications 
which the different jobs require, and the manner of life 
which they offer. Her chronicle concludes with a catalogue 
of names and addresses of professional associations from 
which further information can be obtained, and a short 
list of over two hundred jobs selected from the thousand or 
80 which the Census classifies as ** trades, professions, and 
occupations.” 

Those which she herself selects for detailed treatment are 
for the most part—though not exclusively—concerned with 
the application of the physical sciences. The nearest approach 
which she makes to occupations concerned predominantly 
with personal contacts is in Section 1, where she treats of 
applied medicine and sick nursing. Incidentally, the normal 
day of a hospital probationer, traced hour by hour from 
sleeping to waking, gives us perhaps the most enthralling 
chapter in the book. But a later account of the experimental 
introduction into Fiji of a company of Tachinid flies to do 
battle with a plague of Levuana moth, runs it fine. 

Now there is no doubt that the compiler of a selected 
anthology of occupations lays himself or herself open to the 
same type of criticism that is habitually levelled against the 
compilers of anthologies of verse. The critic, having expressed 
cursory gratitude for what is there, proceeds to express 
emphatic chagrin over what is not there. And following this 
familiar line of behaviour, a carping critic of Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis might complain that the expectant but unscientific 
Treader is offered an insufficient option as regards the con- 
siderable range of administrative jobs which recent develop- 
Ments in the social services have opened out. The more 


(Heinemann. 


‘ 





_ as these offer in some cases an expanding and by no means 


Over-populated field of endeavour. One might, for instance, 
Mention the trained municipal property manager, the care 
Committee organizer, the factory inspector, the statistical 
investigator, the settlement warden, or that intimate fre- 
quenter of homes who is sometimes known to her visitees 
sanitary lady.” Any of these functionaries might 


» have contributed a day which would stand in very pretty 
| Contrast to that of the entomologist or the bio-chemist and 
- so doing, emphasize a new range of human interests. 


But the force of any such criticism levelled at Mrs. Williams- 


| Ellis is blunted by the fact that the welcome signal; “ Part 1” 


is prominently displayed upon her wrapper. It may be, 
then, that “ Part 2” will give us our proportioned whole. 
It is the more needed for the reason that, as Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis points out, the field of applied physical science is, for 
practical purposes of career selection, to so large an extent— 
apart from medicine and nursing—a male preserve. Or 
at any rate it is a preserve in which women pursue oppor- 
tunities against a strong tide of prejudice and custom. That 
tide is difficult to circumvent in the economie world of to-day. 
Nevertheless when we move to the field of applied social 
science it is on the whole somewhat less of a handicap to be 
a@ woman. In Russia, as Mrs. Williams-Ellis points out, 
they order these things differently. It is, incidentally, a 
change to meet a writer who, by a multitude of references, 
brings Russia into the picture as the land of technical 
experiment and professional opportunity for women as well 
as for men. 
Mary Stocks, 


Practice Makes Perfect 


Paul Valéry. By Theodora Bosanquet. (Hogarth Press. 
Tus is a good and instructive essay because the critic has 
been content to efface herself behind her subject. Occa- 
sionally, I admit, she peeps out with such a malicious 
suggestion as that “‘ the cult of the mindless automaton was 
left for the twentieth century to initiate in New Mexico and 
Paris,” but she contrives that her bias shall be harmonious 
with and illustrative of the principles of the poet whose 
portrait she is painting. 

There is a lack of equation between Valéry’s aesthetic 
and his practice as artist. To begin with, his life offers us a 
puzzle similar to that of Rimbaud’s. He began to write 
poetry as a young man in the ‘nineties, sitting at the feet of 
Mallarmé, _ and definitely associating himself with the 
Symbolists. Then for a period of seventeen years he dis- 
sociated himself completely from literary expression, and 
gave his mind to mathematics and administrative work. 
Rimbaud never came back, and never explained why. 
Valéry explained his long, but temporary absence as being 
caused by the inevitable necessity of his philosophy as it 
groped its way towards a mathematical Nirvana. He pro- 
nounced verse-technique to be ‘“‘a kind of algebra, the 
science of the variations of a fixed rhythm,” forcing his 
aesthetic theory so far that he excluded altogether from the 
canon that great body of poetry springing out of rhetoric 
and emotional gesture. Dismissing all this poetry of oratory, 
he directed his mind toward the poetry of the oracular, 
carrying the principles of the Symbolists so much nearer to 
the esoteric that he reached the sphere of silence. 

Startled perhaps by this result, which threatened to destroy 
a promising literary career, he turned inward to examine 
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himself. ‘Thus began the clarification of his mature principle historical drama,” and Strindberg thought to ride to 


of the relation between art and life. That principle is 
altogether too personal and elusive to describe in a phrase; 
but one may say that it is founded on the belief that the 
life of thought and quiet contemplation leads to a self-know- 
ledge that kills the will, and thereby the very self in the 
process. 

Man could save himself, Valéry decided, only by occupying 
himself with action, but turning from the lyrical, subjective 
existence of navel-gazing, to the life of deeds, of strenuous 
effort to build an illusion of power by forcing oneself to an 
architectural task of manipulating the world around one. 
In order to save himself from the ruthless consequences of 
this creed, which would have resulted in a final divorce from 
poetry, Valéry proceeded to manoeuvre his theory of the art 
to accord with. his philosophy of life. He emphasized the 
necessity for complete objectivity in the practice of poetry, 
for the subjugation of emotion and inspiration, and for a 
definite effort to build verse as one builds a house. This 
principle must at once be recognized as a good one. No 
wonder that amongst English poets Mr. Eliot was enamoured 
by it and ‘through his advocacy passed it on to the present 
generation of practitioners. 

But now comes the contradiction which I cannot under- 
stand, either in Valéry or Mr. Eliot. Both so resolute in their 
philosophy towards an ordered universe—Valéry through the 
disciplined selflessness of science, and Eliot through that of 
orthodox religion—why have they in their poetry remained 
fragmentary, tragically subjective, drifting always towards 
that Nirvana of lyrical ecstasy over any casual moment of 
contemplation ; suicides of song? Valery, as though 
deliberately aware of this divorce between practice and 
precept, has actually written a poem, Cantique des Colonnes, 
which, as Miss Bosanquet says, ** celebrates the work of artistic 
construction which by imposing form on the raw material 
provided by nature creates one of those monuments of another 
world of pure relations.” The poem is perfect ; the rhythm 
and vowel sounds are columnar. 

** Douces colomnes, 5 

L’orchestre de fuseaux ! 

Chacun immole son 

Silence 4 lunisson.” 
It is as though he is mocking himself with the betrayal of his 
principle ; flogging himself with flowers. Why, too, with 
such a right theory of art, based on a craving for an archi- 
tectural life in which continuity and symmetry were to play 
so important a part, should Valéry refuse to write a novel, 
the one modern art-form—since the epic is archaic—which 
gives ample scope for the embodiment of his theory? Can 
it be that no man has sufficient vitality for both precept and 
practice? It is a sad setback to the development of the 
modern novel that Valéry has not had the energy to enrich it 
with the fruits of his magnificent poetic truth-seeking. 

Ricwarp Cuvurcu, 


Strained Analogy 


Strindberg and Shakespeare. By Joan Bulman. (Cape. 6s.) 

Ir one’s aim was to show up Strindberg in all his irascible 
weakness one could not do better than compare him with 
Shakespeare. But, apparently, this is not Miss Bulman’s 
aim, and in making her strange antithesis she only seeks to 
show how much the haunted misogynist was indebted tech- 
nically to Shakespeare in the construction of his historical 
plays—that is to say, in his least personal and representative 
work, although Miss Bulman believes that even the Naturalistic 
plays “ would well repay further research along these lines.” 
But even in a purely technical analysis such as this, considera- 
tions of relative value cannot be wholly excluded; and 
when we are brought face to face with parallel passages 
from both authors we can only wonder how Miss Bulman 
thought it worth while to pursue her subject with such a 
narrow pertinacity. 

Miss Buiman begins by drawing a parallel between Sweden 
Curing the first decade of the nineteenth century and England 
under Elizabeth. ‘In each case,” she says, “a sudden 
wave of patriotic fervour, borne up by a new realization of 
national independence, had created a demand for a national 


dike Shakespeare, on the crest of the wave. 


But he Wag 
disappointed ; his first big play, Master Olof, was rej 


partly because, imitating Henry IV, Part I, he introduces 
into it a certain amount of swearing. But it was rej 
chiefly because its characters were alive, and to g 
inheriting the artificial heroic convention of Voltaire, this 
was a serious offence against taste. 

Miss Bulman freely compares Strindberg’s Character; 
with Shakespeare’s and points to “a_ striking likeneg» 
between The Father and Othello. But the measure of String, 
berg’s understanding of Othello can be gauged from his state. 
ment that he sees in it only ‘‘a great man’s anxiety to b 
able to determine his own progeny, or a certain justifiahl. 
fear for Desdemona’s infidelity, in so far as it was not Desde. 
mona’s definite intention to intensify her enjoyment jy 
arousing his jealousy .. .” This is just the view that y 
should expect Strindberg to take, and had he written th 
play he would have given us a Desdemona like a fema) 
spider “ intensifying her enjoyment "’ by preying on a viet, 
mized Moor. ‘ To eat or to be eaten. That is the question 
says Strindberg’s Captain. And there lies the whole differeng 
between the solemn agonies of Othello and the maniag 
frenzy of The Father; the whole difference between a mini 
of balanced greatness, regarding the world that it sets jy 
motion with an aloof detachment, and the tortured neurotiy 
whirled round in the whirlpool of his own neurosis. Actually 
no two plays could be less alike. 

It is not Miss Bulman’s fault that Strindberg comes of 
very much the worse for a comparison with Shakespear, 
The point is that we gain very little in sympathy for i 
queer genius by such a comparison. 


Pure Henpersoy, 


The ‘ Scottish Chaucer ”’ 


The Poems of William Dunbar. Edited by William Mackay 

Mackenzie. (The Porpoise Press, Edinburgh. 12s. 6d.) ~ 
ReEcENTLY there have been signs of renewed interest in th 
Scottish poets of the fifteenth century. The Celtic fringe js 
no longer in favour, and young Scots writers have turne 
enquiringly to the old * makars ” of the northern Renaissance, 
This convenient edition of Dunbar may be welcomed, for th 
works of the “* Scottish Chaucer ” have been almost impossibk 
to procure except from libraries, and his ‘* aureate ”’ diction, 
sadly tarnished by time, has remained in ponderous volume, 
Dunbar has not fared too well in the literary textbooks 
though his famous tribute to the English poet, : 


**O reverend Chaucer, rose of rethoric all, 
As in oure tong ane fleur imperiall,” 


has been accepted as a fitting acknowledgement of southen > 
greatness. But time is ironical and most readers, joggin 
their memories, will find that they retain a vague impressio > 
of the great northern poet as an importunate person, eve 
complaining at Court over his pecuniary distresses. A glance 
through the sections of this edition, under such headings «) 
* Court Life,” ‘‘ Town Life,” ‘* Allegories and Addresses, 
* Of Women,” ‘ Religion,” will indicate sufficiently the 
range and variety of the greatest of the ‘* makars.” ‘ 
Many will be surprised to find that the Court of the foutt 
James was not a completely idyllic centre for Renaissance 
poets. The King lived in a whirl of new interests an) 
practical experiments. An unfortunate poet, engaged in th 
task of shaping his country’s literature and language, had t a 
jostle for a hearing among begging friars, leeches, inventos’ 
and enthusiastic preachers of new crusades. The Kin) 
listened readily to the notorious John Damian, who devisll 
Court dances, sought gold in crucibles, and jumped off th 4 
castle walls in a bird-shaped contraption. A needy poet ca 
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hardly be blamed for not sympathizing with the first sprouting © 


of science. ‘To Dunbar, as we sce in a vigorous satire, Damian) 
the amateur Daedalus, was not a pionecr of aviation, but o® 7 
among a swarm of charlatans. But the Court, with its mitt} 
and minstrelsy, was all the poet’s life. Beyond were tht 


S15 


fearsome Highlands, their * dully glennis * misted and hiddej 


in Celtic obscurity. ig 
Chaucer had shown the way to Henryson, Dunbar, 30/7 
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their successors, Douglas and Lindesay. By an effort of 
jmagination we can, perhaps, recapture the excitement, the 
arduous joy of these poets who were not only expressing their 
own wealth of ideas, but fashioning for themselves a literary 
medium from a vigorous daily speech. The process by which 
they hammered Latin polysyllables into their lines can be 
seen in this passage from Ane Ballat of owr Lady : 
‘“‘ Hayle, indistinguyble sterre celestiall ! 
Illumnyous Ladye, in lune lucyferat. . . . 
Hayle ! genetrix, of Jesse germynat,” 
—one can hear the ponderous echoes of church liturgy. But 
the true glitter of the “ aureate ” style can be perceived in a 
couplet such as this : 
“Up sprang the goldyn candill matutyne 
With clere depurit bemes cristallyne.”’ 
In those days rhetoric was still young and dazzled its users. 
Mediaeval allegory has long since faded and its colours have 
paled. The last hues and dreamlike charms linger in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen. But The Pilgrim’s Progress deprived the form 
of a gaudiness and pleasantness abhorrent to Puritanism. 
Dunbar achieved his highest flights in that form; ‘* The 
Thrissil and the Rose” and “The Goldyn Targe,” borrow 
light and grace from France. Rude Nature is kept from 
these trim gardens of abstract fancy which glow with colours : 
* The eristall air, the sapher firmament 
The ruby skyes of the orient, 
Kest beriall bemes on emerant bewis grene, 
The rosy garth depaynt and redolent, 


With purpur, azure, gold, and goulis gent 
Arayed was, by dame Flora the quene.” 


Dunbar’s favourite adjective is ‘‘ anamalit,’” and his lines 
glow with the red, greens and blues of mediaeval cnamel- 
work. 

In contrast, Dunbar’s realistic poems and satires sweep us 
into an astonishingly vigorcus folk world. Skelton is mild 
and polite of tongue when compared with the Dunbar of the 
alliterative ‘“‘ Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo,” and the 
furious ‘‘Flyting of Kennedie.” Unfortunately these 
torrential invectives must remain mostly sound and fury to 
all but natives or scholars. Dr. Mackenzie’s glossary seemS 
to have broken down under the strain of this dialectic flood. 


AUSTIN CLARKE, 


Detective Novels 


Corruption. By Richard Curle. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
The Prime Minister’s Pencil. By Cecil Waye. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
The Woman in Black. By Herbert Adams. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
X v. Rex. By Martin Porlock. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Murder on the Glass Floor. By Viola Shore. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
The Two Undertakers. By Francis Beeding. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Murder Abroad. By W.C. Harvey. (Eldon Press. 7s. 6d.) 


SauL among the prophets is not, at first sight, more strange 
than Mr. Richard Curle among the writers of “* thrillers.” 
We know him better as the biographer of Conrad. And yet 
it turns out that Saul does some very good prophesying after 
all. His book is not exactly a detective novel; his hero 
relies rather on a certain psychological flair than on “ dis- 
course of reason.” He scents villainy in the atmosphere, and 
works by instinct. But there is enough villainy to satisfy 
the hungriest of sensation-tasters; and, for another class 
of reader, there is a pleasant touch of literary allusion— 
Shakespeare, Dostoevsky and—needless to say—Conrad are 
drawn upon at the appropriate moments. 

Mr. Waye’s story has three murders in it; one of them 
that of no less a man than the Prime Minister of Greet 
Britain. _ Here—though the detective does not show any 
particular acumen, and though the reader will probably 
guess the criminal pretty carly—there is considerable 
interest in discovering the actual means by which the 
murder is accomplished. 

Mr. Herbert Adams has a practised hand, and knows all 
the tricks of the trade. He is like a chess-player who, while 
seeming to be attacking on one side of the board, is really 
aiming at the other. Here, again, the reader, if he also knows 
the game, will probably guess the solution without much 


hundred arms as long as a gorilla’s. 
board ship, and the captain holds an extraordinary investiga- 
tion, which fills half the book, and in which it turns out that 
everybody, including the captain himself, had a more or less 
sinister past, and has a strong motive for putting the creature 
out of the way. 


difficulty : the masked battery is obviously masked. But the 
style is so pleasant, and the incidents so clearly described, 
that the interest does not depend on surprise, and is kept 
up from beginning to end. 


As there should be no Deus ex machina in a play, so there 


should, in a detective novel, be nobody springing up from 
nowhere to be the villain of the piece. 
breaks this rule, and yet is so lively and full of excitement 
that one can pardon the irregularity. There are more murders 
than one can easily count, many brandies and cocktails, 
much vigorous conversation, and a unique kind of detective. 
A man who had taken an overdose of opium might be kept 
awake by reading this book. 


Mr. Porlock’s story 


In Miss Shore’s story Coincidence is a Briareus with a 
A woman is murdered on 


Curiously enough, also, many of these people 
are travelling under aliases. The plot is about as complicated 
as the Dreyfus case, and anyone who desires to follow it has 
his work cut out. Those, however, who will give the due 
amount of attention will find the book interesting: the 
character of the woman who unravels the tangle by means of 
a series of ** hunches ” is uncommon and quite attractive. 

The Two Undertakers is a vigorous spy-story in something 
of the Buchan fashion. The escapes are hairbreadth; and, but 
for. the thoughtfulness of the author in telling the tale in the 
first person, we should many times think it was all over with 
the hero. Dead men, however, tell no tales ; and we are thus 
reassured. The style is easy, lively, and correct. 

In Murder Abroad we have the familiar features—a Dr, 
Watson, a Holmes, and a scene staged at the end. There are, 
as in Hamlet, five corpses. But the solution is certainly a 


well-managed surprise. E. E. KELLETT. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strons. 


(Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
(Faber and Faber. ‘77s. 6d.) 
Venetian Blinds. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 8s. 6d.) 
God’s Little Acre. By Erskine Caldwell. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
The Apple and Eve. By Jo van Ammers Kuller. (Jarrolds. 

7s. 6d.) 

Tne first third, perhaps even the first half, of The Twilight 
Age is first-rate, or as near as makes no matter. Then Mr. 
Prophett goes wrong in a way not uncommon to inexperi- 
enced novelists who have the real thing in them. A novelist 
needs a philosophy as much as does a poet, but he has to 
be more careful of it. He can easily get too much of it 
into his work. The first part of Mr. Prophett’s story, where 
the philosophy is implicit in the situation and the characters, 
is, as I have said, admirable ; but I should not be surprised 
if he himself preferred the later part, in which the characters 
talk and talk, and talk, making laboriously plain all that was 
plain before. Ernest Croft, a schoolmaster, who has inherited 
2 sum of money, is sitting in a café on one of the South Sea 
Islands. He has gone there to meet once more his friend 
Hammon, an American who had married Croft’s sister 
Grace. As he sits at the table, he thinks over all that has 
brought him where he is. He and Grace loved one another 
very deeply. ‘This love, plus his own sensitiveness, had 
come between him and Hilda, who married the safe and 
dependable Bob. When Grace met Hammon and fell in 
love with him, Ernest forced the romance by obviously 
resigning himself to do without her. The marriage was 
not a success. Grace loved Ernest and England too well. 
After a couple of years she came over with her husband, 
and both begged Ernest to come to America and live with 
them. He, however, was tired of living vicariously. He 
wanted to find his inner self.- A trip to Germany and the 
innocent love of Anna did not help, and when he came back 
to England it was too late. Grace had died. Ernest, 
sentimental and self-centred as ever, still pursued shadows, 
coming at last to meet Hammon in the hope that he might 
draw comfort from the robust nature of his friend. The 
Hammon he found, however, was not the man he knew, 
but a middle-aged materialist : 


The Twilight Age. 
Three the Drive. 


By A. Prophett. 
By F. O. Mann. 


**T have been married. I am old, much older than you, Ernest. 
You’ve been living at one age for vears. I’ve moved on. Your 
life has been like the scenes of a Shakespeare play, each called 
Another Part of the Wood, each on the same stage, always the 
same place. Your life is still a dream, mine is a material existence 
with all the fresh-painted dream-stuff chipped off. I’ve lived it 
all suddenly. I am old now. I want to settle. I don’t want 
any more of it, any more battling as I fought with you and Grace. 
i want to settle, to recover myself.” 

The Twilight Age is an uncommonly interesting first novel, 
raising high hopes for its author. He has made only one 
vital mistake, the mistake of over-labouring his point, and 
allowing theory to take charge of narrative. He has ideas, 
he can think, and his writing, especially in descriptive 
passages, is subtle and distinguished. 

Three the Drive is a book to take in small doses, not at a 
gulp. It is the noisiest, heartiest story I have come across 
for many a long day. The Otways, offspring of a London 
University professor whose chief recreation is swearing 
at them, come to live between the Boomers (one daughter, 
Tessy) and the Tarrants (one son, John). They throw 
things at one another, dance on the roof, act Shakespeare, 
and all talk at once, more than making up for their father’s 
lack of pedantry. They stage a grand performance of The 
Ring, to gramophone records, and compel the neighbourhood 
to assist. Then they move away, to Oxford, leaving the 
Boomers and Tarrants (and the reader) completely out of 
breath : and Tessy and John, relieved, fall into one another's 
arms and live more decorously ever after. The book is 
inventive, madly high-spirited, and often amusing. Here 
is a sample of the young Otways’ conversation : 

** All the names in the Otway family are preposterous,’ the 
boy Toby announced to Mrs. Boomer, glowing up at her with 
large bright eyes and a face like a freckled dog-rose. ‘I don’t 
60 much mean those given to us by our parents in baptism, though 
no doubt those are sufficiently open to criticism, but those adopted 
in common, and I might say, vulgar parlance. My eldest sister’s 
name is really, for instance, Penelope, but we always call her 
Penny or Twopence or any other old small change. My second 








sister is properly called Saskia, after a girl in a Russian Novel 
my mother was reading just before her confinement—my mother’s 
I mean, not my sister’s—but we always call her Sackie or just 
more simply. Bags. : I myself was christened by the thoroughly 
respectable name of Thomas, but am invariably known as To} 
after a disreputable chap in a play you might have heard of, called 
Twelfth Night. Antoinette—that’s Antoinette there, that up| 
little girl opposite, with the big mouth and eyes and hair all round 
her ears, though you wouldn’t think it, would you ?—she’s calleq 
Tongs or Pincers or Handsaw or any other tool you think of at 
the moment. _ As for that dear sweet little sister of mine sitti 
next to Tongo, she’s Miriam, but she’s commonly called Jenny 
or Brandy or Whisky, or any other alcoholic beverage, for reasons 
quite beyond ‘any explanation. That’s Snuggers, between Penny 
and Sackie, garming her face round with a jammy spoon. Theres 
another one upstairs in the nursery. He’s Horrors, he is! Re 
Chamber of Horrors, the whole of it—isn’t it—this family ?’” - 

If you like this, you will find plenty more of it in Thre 
the Drive. 

Venetian Blinds is by far the best of Miss: Mannin’s books 
that I have read. There are thousands and thousands of 
people living lives just like the Pendricks’, in long rows 
of houses with venetian blinds and ferns in the front room 
window. Stephen, frustrated in his ambitions by the need to 
earn a living, marries Alice, who is in service as his mother 
was. Stephen’s father, a van driver, comes from a hearty 
family that does not trouble about being “ common.” His 
mother, on the other hand, is house-proud and _ heavily 
burdened with views upon gentility. Stephen and his 
young sister Elsie go to the council school and indulge in 
forbidden pastimes with their friends. In due time they 
both go to work in the city, where Stephen begins as a clerk 
on twenty-five shillings a week. In reaction from a sordid 
affair with Dorothy, he attaches himself to Mabel, who is 
even primmer than his mother. This does not suit him, 
and he falls for the more spontaneous Alice, housemaid to 
the advertising agent in whose firm both he and Elsie are 
now working. It all comes to the same thing in the end— 
fretful domesticity in a semi-detached villa. Elsie, a good- 
time girl, gets herself into trouble, and, realizing bitterly 
that she cannot have everything, thinks herself fortunate 
that the man is rich and wants to marry her. Such are the 
bare outlines of a long story in which every detail receives 
careful attention. It is, however, more than a careful 
accumulation of detail. Rent problems,  scullery sink, 
fortnight’s holiday at a seaside boarding house in the summer, 
Stephen’s longing to be a landscape gardener, Alice’s unreason 
ed jealousies, Elsie’s slowly maturing philosophy, are conveyed 
with equal realism and equal skill. 

God’s Litile Acre is interesting, lively, and off the beaten 
track. Its best-drawn character is Ty Ty, head of the 
family, a Georgia farmer, who keeps himself and his sons 
busy crazily digging for gold instead of attending to more 
profitable work. He does not have altogether an easy time, 
*This here now squabbling over women has got to stop 
on my land,” is one of his mottoes, but it is exceedingly 
difficult to enforce, for Rosamond, Jill Darling, and the rest 
are, to say the least, irregular in their relations with the 
opposite sex. The final scene, where poor Ty Ty labours 
ineffectually to prevent the shooting, is pathetic and moving. 
I had better add, I am afraid, that Mr. Caldwell’s vigorous 
story is unsuited for family reading. 

The Apple and Eve is the third of Mrs. Jo van Ammers 
Kuller’s books to be translated into English : 

“* Why not?’ she (Kitty, the mannequin) snapped in her old 
defiant manner.- ‘ As long as I’m young and pretty and keep down 
my weight ? It’s uncommonly nice to be always well dressed. 
Quite an interesting job if you can keep out of the jealousy and 
spite; every day something important happens. Sober Dutch 
people like you and Han have no notion of the sort of life that 
goes on at Panatelli’s. You get mad about expensive pretty 
frocks and can’t live without them, it’s like drink, or drugs. If 
you live in such a great dress concern you begin to think fashion 


is the most important thing in the world. All the rich fanciful 7 
clients live for it, their whole life is taken up by frocks, coats, 7 


and hats, silk underclothes, furs and jewels.” 


The story is primarily concerned with a young and | 
intelligent married woman’s difficulties in attending both — 


to her children and to her job, but to many readers the most 


interesting parts of it will be the glimpses it gives into the 7 


world suggested in the foregoing quotation. 
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ISLANDS FAR AND NEAR 

By ROBERT H. DAVIS.) The noted columnist, and one 
of the world’s greatest travellers, has here caught in living words 
the full colour of the many strange peoples and places — 


him in the islands of the world. 


EUROPEAN DIPLOMATIC 


HISTORY, 1871-1932 

By RAYMOND J. SONTAG. A brief chronological 
presentation of the diplomatic history of Europe and attempts to 
make clear the underlying causes responsible for diplomatic policies 
and activities. 18/- 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE: Second Edition. 

By A. GC. WHITAKER. A complete revision of the book 
that has been the standard treatise on foreign exchange since its 
first publication in 1919. 3/- 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


TO LITERARY CRITICISM 

By N. R. F. MAIER and W. H. RENINGER. Will 
command the immediate and earnest attention of literary critics, 
literary editors, book reviewers, writers, teachers and students of 
literature, 6 





FICTION — 7/6 
PAPA LA FLEUR ZONA GALE 


A story of conflict between the younger and older generations. 


FOUL WEATHER GEORGE GIBBS 
“A powerfully written tale that stirs the reader's blood, and is 
full of the tang of the sea.”—Noltingham Guardian. 
THE STRANGER ON THE ISLAND 
BRAND WHITLOCK 


A vivid novel of the North-West, telling of the strange adventures 
that befall a French rover and hunter. 


FIRED CARL SCHENZINGER 


“Well worth reading for its picture of modern Germany.” 
—Everyman. 


THE PHYSICAL DIMENSIONS 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


By E. G BORING, Ph.D. This guide to the general 
principles of psycho-physiology presents a new view of a psycho- 
physiology monism as the satisfactory scientific point of view for 
psychology. 10/6 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 
By J. T. GILLIN. Presents an objective picture of the 


nature and origins of social pathology. 18/- 


THE BLIND IN SCHOOL AND 


SOCIETY 

By THOMAS D. CUTSFORTH, Ph.D. Written by 
a blind man, the chief purpose of this altogether significant book 
is to acquaint the seeing with the blind, and to help the blind 
themselves to a new conception of their own problems. 10/6 


THE EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER 
Editor: W. H. KILPATRICK, and Six Contributors. 


The consensus of opinion of seven authorities on education, and 
charts a new course to lead out of its present uncertainty. 12/6 


CASE STUDIES OF NORMAL 
ADOLESCENT GIRLS 


By E. M. SMITHIES. Eleven complete case studies illus- 
trating common problems of the normal adolescent girl. Each case 
includes presentation and symptomology, investigation, diagnosis, 
treatment and prognosis. 


SPANISH ENGLISH 
& ENGLISH SPANISH 
LEGAL WORDS & PHRASES 
By M. E. BEAN. A book of handy reference for the use 
of lawyers and translators of English and Spanish legal documents 
and words. 12/6 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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Current Literature 


THE CASE OF IVAR KREUGER 
By Herr Manfred Georg 

Herr Georg in The Case of Ivar Kreuger (Cape, "s, 6d.) 
has seized every dramatic element available in Kreuger's 
life, and sometimes legend seems to usurp the place of history 
He gives the story of the Morgan agent who, hunting Kreuger 
down to his Paris flat, drove him to suicide (Herr Georg even 
quotes the conversation between the two men), a story 
described as ‘‘ fantastic’ by Mr. Soloveytchik, whose book 
on Kreuger was recently reviewed in The Spectator. Her 
Georg analyses more fully than Mr. Soloveytchik the Kreuger 
frauds, and the general reader bemused by the newspaper 
reports of the innumerable subsidiary companies, the Shiftings 
of shares, the mysterious contracts, will be grateful for the 
astonishing clarity of Herr Georg’s account. But his book 
is less balanced than Mr. Soloveytchik’s. Two chapters are 
devoted to Kreuger’s not very unusual erotic carcer. It jg 
hard to understand this interest in the financier’s private 
life ; presumably the interest exists or Fru Ingeborg Eberth 
would not so quickly have flown into print with her memoirs, 
Herr Georg in an interesting chapter describes the struggle 
between Kreuger and the Soviet Union ; if Kreuger had lived 
and prospered, this war would have been to the death, for 
by its very nature the Soviet could have accepted no com. 
promise with Kreuger’s Economic State. The tyranny of 
that state had already become evident in Peru where travellers 
could be fined the equivalent of £40 for a single foreign match 
left accidentally in baggage or pocket. Half the fine went to 
the customs oflicial who made the discovery. 


A LIFE OF LORD ST. VINCENT 
By O. A. Sherrard 

Nelson’s brilliance as a fighting admiral has overshadowed 
the sound strategy and the invaluable service reforms of his 
old chief and friend, John Jervis. It is pleasant to find that 
Mr. O. A. Sherrard’s attractive and able Life of Lord St, 
Vincent (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) does justice to the 
elder man without being unfair to his favourite pupil. The 
Navy was a quarrelsome Service throughout the eighteenth 
century, and it was in accordance with precedent that Nelson 
in the last two years of his life should turn against St. Vincent 
and assist his political enemies. But Mr. Sherrard does not 
make too much of this unlucky episode ; St. Vincent bore no 
grudge, and Nelson’s mistakes may be forgotten in the glory 
of Trafalgar. Jervis went to sea in 1747, when he was twelve, 
and he did not haul down his flag, as Admiral of the Channel 
Fleet, till 1807. But the interest of his career is concentrated 
in the last dozen years of the sixty. As Commander in the 
Mediterranean from 1795, he saved a most critical situation. 
The French were checked, the Spaniards were roughly handled 
off Cape St. Vincent in February, 1797, and, when mutiny 
made the home fleets helpless, discipline was maintained by 
stern measures in the ships blockading Cadiz. St. Vincent 
gave Nelson his great chance by which he profited at the 
Nile, and himself went home to become First Lord and attack 
the monstrous corruption in the dockyards by which poli- 
ticians, contractors and workmen alike were enriching them- 
selves and ruining the Navy. Mr. Sherrard describes very 
clearly the dramatic sequel. Pitt and Melville accused St. 
Vincent of maladministration, but were confounded by the 
Report of the Navy Commission, appointed by St. Vincent, 
which showed Melville guilty, as Treasurer of the Navy, of 
peculation and led to Melville’s resignation and impeachment. 
St. Vincent was justified in the sight of all men, and he showed 
his good temper and sense of duty by not making too much of 
his triumph. Though very infirm, he took the command in 
the Channel after the deaths of Pitt and Nelson, and held it 
for a year till all danger of a French invasion was seen to have 
passed away. The modern Navy dates from St. Vincent's 
reforms, and Mr. Sherrard’s life of him is well worth reading. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By J. Holland Rose 

Professor Holland Rose, writing from the standpoint of a 
naval historian, has produced an interesting book on The 
Mediterranean in the Ancient World (Cambridge University 
Press, 8s. 6d.). He regards the great inland sea as the nursery 
for navigators, and shows how its prevailing winds and cur 
rents influenced the early sailors. He suggests, plausibly 
enough, that Mediterranean men went to sea first of all in 
search of food, and that the tunny fish of the Euxime, of 


Black Sea, were a greater attraction to Greek mariners than 7 


even wool or metals. He discusses the Greek and Russian 
tactics at Salamis, but he has a poor opinion of the Greeks 
at sea, and passes on to devote the larger half of the book to 
Rome. Professor Holland Rose thinks that Roman sea 
power has been undervalued by modern writers, following the 
lead of Roman authors themselves, who seldom refer to the 
sea and ships except with distaste. In his view Roman 
supremacy was founded, and maintained through the cen 


turies after the first Punic war, on the efficiency of the Romaa 
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LIMEY 
JAMES SPENSER 
BY HIMSELF 


AN ENGLISHMAN JOINS THE GANGS 


“Tts very frankness bears the mark of authenticity.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
10/6 net 





“A CURE OF FLESH 


J. G. COZZENS 


“An American novelist of more importance than . . . 
*Thornton Wilder.’ ’”—-DESMOND MAcCCaARTHY. 


7/6 net. 





WHY SHOOT A BUTLER? 


GEORGETTE HEYER 


A thriller that really thrills. 
7/6 net. 





NEW EDITION UP-TO-DATE 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


R. G. HAWTREY 
5/- net. 





HENRY CROMWELL 


R. W. RAMSEY 


“An excellent biography.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
15/- net. 





PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY 


Cc. Y. C. DAWBARN 
7/6 net. 


LONGMANS 


| 





Spotlight 


on Germany 
ERICH ROLL 


An enlightening survey cf Germany’s recent history, 
rcvealing the economic and social factors in the 
political struggle. 7/6 





Hedge Trimmings 
A. G. STREET 


Author of “ Farmer’s Glory” and “* Strawberry Roan.” 
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The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 


endeavour and self-sacrifice. 


63,000 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 


unheeded, 


Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 


Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- TO-DAY? 


Tur Eanr, or Harrov By, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Lr.-ConL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 








OBSERVER: “I have read it with de:ight.” 7/3 
3, The Drive 
F. 0. MANN 
THE TIMES: ‘A master of humour. Laughter never 
flags.”” 7/6 





Musician’s Gallery 
M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


Memoirs of Music and Ballet in Paris and London. 
WWustrated. 18/- 





Love Letters of 
Walter Bagehot 


OBSERVER : “ Passion, availing itself of Victorianism, 
to convey its eternal truths.” 106 





interpreting 


the Universe 
JOHN MACMURRAY 


A new book by the author of “Freedom in the 





Modern World” (now in its 2nd printing). 5/- 
e 
Economics of a 
Changing World 
H. V. HODSON 

With a preface by SIR ARTHUR SALTER 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “Individual and 
arresting.” 7/6 





FABER & FABER 
CSE TRAE RAS APS RIS 
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Moral Man 


and Immoral Society 
AA Study in Ethics and Politics 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“His hard-hitting exposure of the weaknesses of 
middle-class political opinion is timely and should be 
widely read.”—H. G. Wood in The Spectator. 


10s. 6d. net 


True North 


An Epic of Labrador 
By ELLIOT MERRICK 


* True North is the work of an artist in words who 
has a keen eye for a far-listening landscape or sea- 
scape, and also for the characters that grow in 
silence.’—The Morning Post. 10s. 6d. net 


Scrioners 








the book 
everyone must read 


RECOVERY 


Sir Arthur Salter’s 
world-famous book 


Second printing now 
of the first cheap 5/- 


edition now ready ONLY 





‘““A noble service done to English 
Poetry - EDMUND BLUNDEN 


The English Muse 
by Prof. OLIVER ELTON 


The story of our poetry through 14 
centuries. 478 pages, 16s. net. 


“this irresistible book’ OBSERVER IP me 8 
re 
2 — = 














———— 


fleets, and his historical argument is convincing, Han: 
need not have been cooped up in Southern Italy had Cart 
not been prevented by the Roman fleet from Sending }j 
reinforcements. Mithridates off Pontus was worsted as my : 
by Rome's fleet as by her legions. Under the Empire Ron 
herself was victualled by the corn ships from Egy ryt 
Africa, and traders passed on their lawful occasions om a 
end of the Mediterranean to the other because Roman Pg 
ships everywhere kept the peace. Professor Holland Ron’, 
notes on the build and rig of the typical corn ship, such as St 
Paul knew, are of special interest. 


AN ALPHABET OF SHOOTING 
By Eric Parker 


Those who have shot with Mr. Eric Parker or, reagj 
some of his vivid writings, have imagined themselves doing 59, 
know how, besides skill, culture, care and courtesy can be 
combined in sport. The Field publishes a short, but hand. 
some book, An Alphabet of Shooting (7s. 6d.), to which ly 
writes a ‘ Foreword ” and a series of legends that draw lessons 
from photographs by Mr. Niall Rankin of right and wr 
ways of behaving with a gun. One must admire these fing 
pictures, even if one must shudder at -some of them, ‘a 
indeed, we are meant to do. A boy would gain enormously 
from propping the book up in front of him before going oyt 
alone or with others, and acting the parts in the pictures, |f 
he learns the lessons duly, he and his companions need fea 
no accidents. The two teachers thus follow the doctrine that 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


And they are justified. A word of thanks should fp 
offered to Mr. Rankin’s friends who in so good a cause haye 
allowed themselves to be pilloried by his camera, committing 
the worst atrocities with the utter complacency of incorrigible, 


ST. JEROME 
By Paul Monceaux 


M. Paul Monceaux’ vivid and entertaining study of the 
early years of St. Jerome, excellently translated by Mr, F, j, 
Sheed (Sheed and Ward, 6s.), belongs to the new school of 
hagiography. With an almost alarming candour, M. Monceaux 
dwells upon the human imperfections of his hero : and whilst 
constantly reminding us that Jerome was a saint, seldom 
allows us to forget for very long his mordant pen, his love of 
controversy, his intense self-occupation—awkward character 
istics for an ascetic and Father of the Church. His unsparing 
wit and eye for actuality goes further afield, and strips the 
glamour of romantic holiness from the Hermits of the Desert— 
from St. Antony, “a true peasant of Egypt, a dreamer, 
headstrong, totally illiterate, with an equal loathing for 
society and the alphabet,” to those who _ over-peopled 
Jerome’s own solitude and made it noisy with theological 
strife. Modern research has rectified the traditional picture 
of Jerome in many particulars, and by its aid and that of his 
own self-revealing writings we can get a vivid impression of 
his circumstances and personality. This lively and erudite 
book only takes the story to his thirtieth year, when he left 
the unpeaceful desert in disgust and returned to the great 
world. It is to be hoped that M. Monceaux will continue 
at a future date his brilliant reconstruction of the Patristie 
age. The book is charmingly produced, and illustrated by 
numerous reproductions from the Old Masters. 


MARCH REVIEWS 


M. Henry Davray, the distinguished French critie who 
knows our modern literature better than most Englishmen, 
contributes a thoughtful and witty appreciation of George 
Moore to the current Mercure de France. He first knew 
Moore many years ago when they were both engaged 
dramatic critics in London and frequented a literary render 
vous near Soho, and he recalls Moore’s absorbing _passioa 


for le mot juste and for violent controversy over Irish Home ff 


Rule. M. Davray maintains that Moore was much mot 
than a great stylist, and that Esther Waters, the first of the 
realistic novels of contemporary life, is still unrivalled. 
The current number of the British Museum Quarterly 
records and illustrates a large and varied assortment of new 
additions to the national treasure house. Early painted 
pottery from Persia, early Chinese bronzes, a very rare gold 
coin from Roman Richborough, Roman silver from Cordova, 
a gold badge commemorating Rodney’s naval victory af 
782, and a Rembrandt drawing are among the objects 
described. Over 300 volumes of the papers of the Lom 
Aberdeen who unwittingly brought on the Crimean war and 


reports of Coleridge’s unpublished lectures on philosophy : 


(1818-19) have come to the Museum. Moreover, the Lo 
Chamberlain has transferred to its keeping the copies 
plays submitted for approval during the years 1824-52, bou 


up in 174 volumes. Diligent students there may perhaps § 
find that the official Keader of plays stifled some budding f 


Shakespeare, but it is doubtful. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Investor’s Dilemma 


jris not only the unemployed who are suffering from the 
afects of world depression. The cheapness of money 
which has followed upon that depression is making it well- 
nigh impossible for the investor to obtain “ a living ” 
from his new investments. A little more than a year 
yo it was possible to obtain a yield of 5 per cent. on 
the chief Loan of the British Government, and although 
its life was known to be precarious, a circumstance which 
geounted for the stock being under par, even longer- 
dated Government stocks could be bought to yield what 
yould now seem to be a high rate of interest. To take, 
for instance, a few stocks almost at random, Consol 
a} per cents. were quoted a year ago at about 60}, as 
ompared with 754 to-day, the 4 per cent. Funding Loan 
yas then 97} and is to-day quoted at 1123, while the 
3} per cent. Conversion Loan, which at that time was 
sanding at 833, is now difficult to obtain at 99%. A 
similar movement has taken place in all trustee securities, 
and on these it is now becoming a difliculé matter to 
obtain a higher return than 3} per cent. Those who 
sought refuge for a time in leaving their money on 
deposit. at the banks have now for many months been 
compelled to accept only 4 per cent. interest, and are 
npidy being driven into the investment markets. 


Conversion Loans. 

During the past week there has been a specially 
pronounced upward movement in British Funds and 
kindred stocks, and while, to some extent, the movement 
is but the result of the cumulative effect of the influences 
just referred to, a further irnpetus has undoubtedly been 
given by the latest form of Government borrowing. 
Usually the effect of Government Loans is to lower for a 
fime the prices of existing stocks, but over the past twelve 
months the results of each new Government Loan have been 
toraise the value of existing securities. The most striking 
instance was, of course, afforded in June of last year 
when at a moment when the country was more or less 
prepared to find that the 5 per cent. War Loan was to 
be converted into a 4 per cent. issue the Government 
took the bold course of announcing that the whole of the 
outstanding Loan of about £2,000,000,000 would be 
repaid in December and offering in exchange only a 
3} per cent. issue. Yet such was the effect of those 
bold tactics that the scheme met with an instant response, 
and immediately all existing Government stocks were 
rushed up to somewhere within measurable distance of 
the new basis of Government credit established by the 
conversion proposal. 

RePAmRING A WEAK Spor. 

While, however, the Government has been successful 
in its Conversion operations, there was a general -feeling 
that a weak spot in the National Finances was to be 
found in the unwieldy total of outstanding Treasury 
Bills. These Bills represent the shortest term borrowings 
by the Government. Before the War the total 
amount of such Bills outstanding was probably never 
more than about £8,000,000, but during the War time 
they went at one time to well over £1,200,000,000. 
Some years ago a great reduction was effected, but 
latterly it has been growing again, and last year was 
greatly increased by the issue of about £150,000,000 
inconnexion with the creation of the Exchange Equaliza- 
tin Account, the net result being that at the present 
time the total of such Bills outstanding is about 
£776,000,000, as compared with £575,000,000 at this 
time a year ago. 

Tue Latest Loan. 

Accordingly the latest Loan of the Government is 

esigned to fund some of these Treasury Bills, and 


. the reason for the Loan exerting a favourable influence 


on existing Government stocks is three-fold. In the 
rst place it is felt that a reduction in what is known 
a the Floating Debt is a development favourable to 
the national credit; in the second place a reduction in 


(Continued on page 442.) 

















THREE BOOKS 
FOR _ THE TIMES 


THE CRISIS IN THE WORLD'S 
MONETARY SYSTEM 
By Gustav CasseL. Second edition with 
a new chapter on the American situation 
4/6 net 


“... The lectures are argued throughout with 








exceptional force and brilliance... .” Times, 
“,.. This is a_ stimulating and instructive 
book. It is intelligible to anyone interested 


enough to read... .” Saturday Night: Toronto, 
AMERICA WEIGHS HER GOLD 
By J. H. Rocers. 12/6 net 
“...A fascinating and important work... . 
Manchester Guardian. 


“,... An extremely interesting survey... .” 
Spectator. 


THE BIRTH OF THE GERMAN 
REPUBLIC 
By ARTHUR ROSENBERG 
Translated by Ian Morrow. 15/- net- 


“ .. The underlying causes of the present 
political situation in Germany have been duly laid 
before me in Professor Rosenberg’s impartial and 
acute analysis of the growth of German 
republicanism... .” Punch. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 









































VISIT SOVIET 


RUSSIA 


THIS YEAR 














Go for your holiday this year to the land where 
history is in the making, where new forms of social 
life are being evolved, where a new spirit prevails ! 


MAY CELEBRATION TOURS 

May Day in any city in the U.S.S.R. is the occasion for one 
of the most amazing spectacles it is possible to witness. 
Gigantic massed parades! A wonderful national festival, 
Seven tours available at prices from £8 5s, Od. in U.S.S.R. 


SUMMER TOURS 
15 specially arranged itinerarics covering the chief towns, 
the Volga river, the Crimea and Caucasus. 


THE FAVOURITE HOLIDAY TRIPS py motor 
vessels leaving London on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
6 special itineraries of two, three and four weeks’ duration, 


THEATRE FESTIVAL. Moscow, June 1 to 10, 


Special arrangements. 


Write for booklets. 


INTOURIST LTD. & 


(Official Agents ef the State Travel Bureau of the U.S.S.R.) 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


Or see your own Travel Agent. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 441.) 


the volume of these Treasury Bills is likely to intensify the 
low rates in the Money Market, and in the third place the 
bold policy of the Government in making the new issue in 
the low form of 2} per cents. has impressed the market 
with the likelihood of the national credit, as expressed in 
Government securities, rising to a yet higher level. This 
new Loan runs for a minimum period of eleven years and 
for a maximum of sixteen years, and the issue will be made 
by what is known as the tender system, the market itself 
bidding for them as at an auction. During this week only 
£5,000,000 is to be offered, and I should not be surprised 
if the result were to be the sale at a price giving the 
holder about 8 per cent. or conceivably a trifle less. 
Cnreap Money “ Po.icy.” 

But while the investor who may have read thus far 
will be in agreement with regard to the dilemma in which 
the thrifty individual is paced to-day in the matter of 
selecting a, safe and remunerative investment, he will 
probably be more concerned with the precise cause of 
the cleapness of money which is driving investment 
stocks upwards, and will want to know whether those 
causes are likely to diminish or increase. It is almost 
unnecessary that I should enlarge upon the obvious 
fact that the trade depression is largely responsible for 
the cheapness of money in the sense that there is no longer 
full employment for money in financing trade, but there 
is also another cause which is less obvious, but which 
is important. A year ago although money rates were 
declining, the case was not nearly so pronounced as it is to- 
day, and the main explanation for this increased ease is 
to be found in the policy of our own Government and 
of central banks generally. There has been a deliberate 
expansion of credit by the Government and by the Bank 
of England, and that expansion has, in part, been con- 
nected with the operations of the Exchange Equalization 
Account, to which I have already referred. That 
** Account ” was established last year to endeavour to 
prevent undue fluctuations in sterling exchange, and in 
that connexion the Government has made large purchases 
of foreign currencies and of gold, the effect of both being 
to add to the supply of credit in the market. To a 
considerable extent, therefore, the ¢nfluences responsible 
for the extreme cheapness of money and the rise in 
investment stocks have been of an artificial or manipu- 
lated character, and while it is quite possible that those 
influences may continue for a considerable period it is 
well that their nature should be clearly recognized 
because, should world conditions of trade alter and 
commodity prices rise, the reaction in money rates when 
it comes might be considerable, unless there should be 
such a measure of skilful international co-operation as 
to control the reactionary forces. 

Unless present indications are misleading, the culminat- 
ing point in the rise in gilt-edged securities has not yet 
been reached, and it would not be at all surprising if for 
a time, at all events, Government stocks were to rise to a 
level giving a yield of under 3 per cent. That is not to 
say, however, that over a longer period such would be the 
average yield on Government securities, for neither booms 
nor slumps usually extend for more than a limited period. 
In the present boom there is much that is abnormal as 
regards the artificial influences to which I have referred, 
while it is certainly unusual to find Government stocks 
skyrocketting at a moment when taxation is at the 
highest level ever recorded, and when, in spite of the high 
taxation, there is difficulty in reaching an equilibrium in 
the Budget. And while by no means overlooking the 
advantage of the present rise in securities to the Exchequer 
but remembering at the same time that the prosperity of 
the Government is, after all, intimately linked with the 
prosperity and welfare of the whole community, I think it 
will bea mistake if the ease in money, due to trade depres- 
sion, is as a result of Government operations, unduly 
pressed. The most prosperous times in this country have 
usually been associated not with sensational movements 
in Government securities, but with stability of the national 
credit as expressed in Government Loans. 


Artuur W. Kuippy, 


SS —s 


Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETS. 

Most of the influences operating on the Stock Markets dur 

the past week have been of a favourable character. Of these 
influences perhaps the most important has been the continue 
cheapness of money, which, together with the terms of the ney 
Government Loan—to which I refer elsewhere—has cea. 
sioned a further general advance in British Funds and kindred 
securities, and many of the Government stocks have establisheq 
fresh high record prices. ‘The rumours as to the Possibility 
of a four-Power Pact coming at a moment when the Dj. 
armament Conference looked like breaking down also stimulateq 
markets, while a greater feeling of hopefulness concerning thg 
situation in the United States was also not without its effect, 

% * * * 


New Capirat SUCCESSES. 

Fresh evidence of the extent of uneinployed investment 
resources has also been afforded by the instant success whig 
has attended some of the recent fresh issues of capital, even 
though they have been concerned with stocks giving such g 
low yield as would have been thought to be impossible only a 
year ago. In the case, for example, of the County Couneij 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire an issue of £1,000,000 in 34 per 
cent. Stock at 99 per cent. was covered about fifteen times, 
and, similarly, a Trinidad Loan for £1,035,000 in 34 per cent, 
Stock at 98} was greatly over-subscribed, and in the case of an 
issue of £1,000,000 last Tuesday of Derwent Valley Water 
Board 33 per cent. Stock at 99} the subscription lists were 
closed within a few minutes of the opening. 

* * * * 
EASTERN BANKING. 

The annual report of the Chartered Bank of India, Aus 
tralia and China for the year ending December 31st last ji 
in all respects a satisfactory one. The net profits amounted to 
£454,499, after making full provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, this figure comparing with £381,787 in the previous 
year. The balance-sheet, too, shows a considerable expansion 
of resources, for the Deposits have increased by about £5,000,000 
and the Cash by nearly £3,000,000, while there was a rise of 
over £4,000,000 in Government and other Securities. On the 
other hand, diminished trade is reflected in a shrinkage of 
nearly £5,000,000 under the head of Loans and Discounts, 

* * * * 


A Goop Drapery Report. 

In these days of industrial depression it is always refreshing 
to note signs of recovery in the reports of industrial concerns, 
Such signs are certainly apparent in the latest report of 
Frederick Gorringe, Limited, whcse profits for the year ending 
January 3lst last were £32,800 as against £26,662 for the 
previous year. To the extent of £3,264 the higher figures were 
due to investments profits, while £1,000 no longer required as 
reserve against Income Tax liability was taken in. Trading 
profits, however, themselves improved, and the dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares, which was reduced to 7 per cent. a year 
ago, has now been restored ;__ the final dividend proposed at the 
rate of 11 per cent. per annum raises the distribution for the 
whole year to 9 per cent., with £22,493 carried forward as 
compared with £20,317 brought in. The balance-sheet also 
discloses a sound financial position. 

* * * * 
Lonpon Lire RESULTS. 

Earlier in the year I referred to the large volume of business 
enjoyed by the London Life Association, and the annual report 
recently published reveals some favourable features. Thanks 
to its very large holding of Government Securities, the 
Association experienced a recovery in the value of its Stock 





Exchange securities during the year of no less than £1,450,000. 
Of that appreciation, however, only £750,000 has been taken 


account of, and out of that sum £250,000 has been added to 


the Investment Fluctuation Fund and the balance absorbed 
in the actuarial reserves by assuming a net interest rate of 


£3 15s. per cent. instead of the £4 per cent. of a year ago. F 
For 1932 the London Life earned a net rate of £4 2s. 1ld. 
per cent., so allowance is still made for a considerable fall F- 
in the earned rate, while the valuation method takes into 7 
account not only the present sums assured and_ bonuses, | 
but future bonuses throughout the life of the policies on the 7 
The present declaration of a bonus [7 
of 35s. per cent. on sums assured and existing bonuses is, | 
therefore, thoroughly justified. At the beginning of the yeat | 
Insurance circles learned with regret that Mr. H. M. Trouncet, 
the Actuary and Manager, was retiring, but the Report | 
confirms the statement made earlier in the year to the effect | 
that Mr. Trouncer has been invited to join the Board of the |~ 
Association. To succeed Mr. Trouncer in the post of Actuary 
and Manager the Directors have appointed Mr. A. W. Evans, 

A. : eS 


books at 30s. per cent. 


the Assistant Manager. W. K. 





Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. 00 7 


June 30th, 1932. 
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ONAL PROVine, 
Hoe BANK CIAL 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1833, 














Paid-up Capital- - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £8,000,000 
Deposits, &c. (Dec., 1932) £292,598,349 





Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Over 1,350 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 





Every description of 


BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING 


business transacted. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


undertaken. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
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52,000 Coincidences 


will have occurred, by the end of this winter season, 
in the lives of hungry East End slum children—happy 
coincidences, in which breakfast-time and breakfast 
have synchronised. 








In the homes of poverty 
in East London that 
does not always hap- 
break fast-time 














pen : 
comes, but the break- 
fast does not 
materialise. 


All who have gener- 
ously helped to bring 
about these thousands 
of coincidences are 
thanked most heartily. 





iy! ; Further gifts are 
{ i | needed and _ solicited. 
ti Contributions should 


BREAKFAST-TIME, be addressed to 


The Rev, PERcy INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1. 


a 





re 
ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ‘UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 


“THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine 
. the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
ascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 
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90 YEARS OLD _ 
LAST SUNDAY 


—and for the last 30 years 
she has been living on a 


Sun Life of Canada Annuity 


READ HER LETTER: 


“ Many thanks for the cheque for £25, 
the quarterly instalment of my Annuity 
of £100, just received. Thank you for. 
always sending it so promptly. 

I am afraid I am a very unprofitable 
Annuitant. I was 90 last Sunday; and 
my Annuity was bought for me when I 
was 60, and I am very grateful for the 
courtesy and consideration I have, 
received during all that long period from 
your Company and its Administrators 
in this country. I never fail to tell my 
friends of its excellence, and I wish tt 
continued success.” 


8% to 15% 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Why not learn what the Sun Life of 
Canada, the great Annuity Company, 
can do for you? No obligation is in- 
curred by sending this form or a letter. 


; To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), i 
: SUN LIFE ASSURANCE Co. of CANADA ; 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) H 

13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 


: Ihave £........ invested (or to invest) and shall be glad to know } 
: what annuity this sum would purchase. i 
* : 
BS  FRASE. . ccc ccc ccccccedcdeccéuctssecesewecgcanccdqcetecscenacaseseeeee ‘ 
: (MR., MRS. OR MISS) : 
; 
© ADDRESS ....cccsecccecenececeneneresseserseetetansceccssessssserese ; 
Exact DATE OF BIRTH .......ccvcccccccccscccccecseccccsccsccccccces 3 
Spectator. 24/3/33. i 














*EASTER® 


COME TO THE 


BLENHEIM 


HOTEL 


BRIGHTON 


eSPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMME 


e@ NO INCREASE IN PRICES. 60 Bedrooms with hot 
and cold running water. Opposite Royal Pavilion. 





Write to the Resident Director for full particulars. 
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The Radio Review 


Iv the “ operatic experiment ” which Mr. Gordon McConnel is 
now conducting continues along lines as imaginative and 
thorough as it is at present, studio opera will scon be one of 
the most enjoyable features in the broadcast music programmes. 
it is not often I find I want to listen twice to the same pro- 
gramme; but I could not resist tuning in to the second 
performance of Mozart’s two miniature operas, Bastien and 
Bastienne and The Impresario. It is astonishing that 
Bastien should have been written when the composer was only 
twelve; it is already individual and contains at least one 
immortal air. It’s naiveté was well contrasted with the 
maturity of The Impresario, which is really an essay in colora- 
tura. The difficulty of finding singers who could do justice 
both to the score and to the acting of The Impresario was 
overcome by providing ‘ ghosts ” for the two rival sopranos. 
Mr. John Coates, as the impresario himself, was able to 
exploit to the full those mimic powers for which he is famous. 
* * * * 


The B.B.C. has recently issued its third *“* inquiry pamphlet ” 
into ‘** The Evidence Regarding Broadcast Speech Training.” 
Mr. Lloyd James, the broadcast teacher selected by the 
Central Council for School Broadcasting, declares that the 
aim of a speech training course should be * to provide the 
children with the opportunity of acquiring another speech 
outfit, in case circumstances arise in the child’s career when a 
new speech outfit may be of greater value than a clean collar.” 
To make children thus bi-lingual is perhaps a laudable aim, 
but I for one cannot help feeling a considerable antipathy to 
the procrustean tactics necessary for its fulfilment. It may 
be conservative of me, but I find it hard to resist a smile when 
I read, in this report, such comments as the following : ‘* No 
improvement in playground speech, but marked improve- 
ment in reading,” or ** The children can imitate Mr. Lloyd 
James in single sounds but revert to local pronunciation when 
it comes to sentences.” Local speech is as natural as local 
weather and I cannot help viewing with distaste the day when 
every child, from Land’s End to John o’ Groats speaks the 
same broadcast English. 

* * * * 


I would particularly like to draw attention to a revival in 
next week’s programmes which everyone should try not to 
miss. It is Chopin, a romantic play specially written for the 
microphone by Messrs. Wilfrid Rooke Ley and Christopher 
Martin; and it will be broadcast on Friday and Saturday. 
Like the recently heard Mozart, this play is built round the 
life of the composer—but there, mercifully, the likeness 
ends. Chopin is an instance of how this kind of thing should 
be done: it is written in faultless taste, it makes just use of 
music as a dramatic background, and it really does add 
something to our appreciation of the composer and his work. 
When it was first broadcast, in 1931, it was more or less an 
innovation; and although the technique has since been 
copied by other radio dramatists, I do not remember an 
instance in which it has been bettered. Chopin is romantic 
without being melodramatic and it never descends to travesty. 
One feels that its authors really understand their Chopin 
and are not merely concerned (as was the case with Mozart) 
in making sensational copy out of the foibles of genius. 

* * * * 

Perhaps the most popular science of the day is biology. 
It asks that concentration on exact observation and that 
distrust of intagination which seem so congenial to the modern 
mood. It is fairly certain, therefore, that Dr. John Baker, 
who is at present broadcasting a series called ‘** Biology in 
Everyday Life,’ will have an extensive following among 
listeners. He is certainly a lively broadcaster: terse and 
vivid, he is quite capable of imparting an acid flavour to his 
words such as I feel sure adult study circles must approve. 
His talks will continue (on Tuesday evenings) until the end of 
the month; and Professor J. B. S. Haldane will wind up 
the series on April 4th with a talk on * Biology and States- 


manship.” 
* * * * 


Irems to Wartcnu For. 

Sunday: Mr. Christopher Dawson—* The Future Life” 
(Daventry National and London Regional, 2.40); Piano 
Recital by Helen Perkin (Daventry National, 5.30). 

Monday: Mr. A. L. Rowse—** Karl Marx ” 
National, 7.30); The Amar String Quartet 
National, 8.0); ‘Other People’s Houses ” 
National, 9.20). 

Tuesday : Manchester Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert 
(London Regional, 1.15); Dr. John Baker—* Biology in 
Everyday Life”? (Daventry National, 8.30). . 

Wednesday : Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (Daventry 
National and London Regional, 3.30); ‘ Internationalism ” 

a discussion between Sir Arthur Salter and Sir Charles 
Petrie (Daventry National, 7.30); Symphony Concert— 
Backhaus (Daventry National, 8.15); ‘Strange Music” 
{Daventry National, 10.15). 


(Daventry 
(Daventry 
(Daventry 


SS 


Thursday.: Chamber Music Recital (London Regional 
1.15); Mr. Albert Rutherston—* The artist designer's point 
of view” (Daventry National, 7.80); Stanford prog 


Te 
(Daventry National, 8.0); John Ireland and the = 
String Quartet (London Regional, 9.0). ‘ 

Friday: ‘* Workers in Europe” (Daventry Nationa) 


7.30); Mr. S. P. B. Mais—* S.O.S.” (Daventry Natio 
9.20); Chopin (Daventry National, 9.35 and Saturd, 
London Regional, 9.0). "ys 
Saturday : The Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race ( Daventry 
National, 3.15); Piano Recital by. Alannah, Delias (Davent; 
National, 7.30) ; Stravinsky's Petrushka (Daventry National, 
9.40). C, Henry Warren, 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 26 
By XANTHIPPE, 


[4 prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue.] 
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ACROSS 5. Nor this nor that. 
1, This bent to the negro for 6. Steering. 
unwillingness. 7. Opening. 
8. Good for the hair, but 10. Prime Minister and Prime 
sounds like a false literary Minister's uncle (two 
bear. words). 


9. Sick William for bad faith. 14. Giving out again. 
‘ 


a: This was recently hard to 17. Japanese noble who, 
y 


find in the U.S.A. (two plurally, rhymes with an 
words). English oath. 

12. Carry off (rev.). 18. Two contradictory words 

13. Applauded, make an impatient ex 

15. Attackers. clamation. 

16. Make or mode. 19. Madman. 

19. You are out if this bit of | 20. I stab R.A. (anag.). 
wood is displaced (two 23. Loup this is a were-wolf in 
words). France, 

21. Architecture has seven, says 
Ruskin. SOLUTION OF 


2. Useless to the prohibitionist. 

24. A radishy mixture is char- 
acteristic of the C.LD. 

25, Start late, end with the 
Deity, for a French 
statesman. 

3. Phrase apparently disliked 
in certain academic circles 
(three words). 


DOWN 
1. Figs, cruel lady (anag.). 
2. Vegetable. 
3. The Lady of Lyons, so to 
speak. 
4. Son of Sergeant Meryll in 
The Yeomen. 


CROSSWORD No. 25 


Sagas s 
za cin|s lak 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 25 is Mr. E. A, Carr, Authors’? 


Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 
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pgional, THE BANK OF- AUSTRALASIA. at age 65, or at death if 
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No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 
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re TOUR CHEMIST SLL HER The Equitable Life 













Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(iogether £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000: Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, “£8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Hranches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are aisa made.: BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHIEL, London, E.C. 3. 


Sud a Postcard fr Free Se 


The Relief is the world’s best nib for 
smooth, easy writing. Sold at all 
Stationers. For Sample write:— 

Hazell, Watson & ‘Viney, Ltd., 
Dept. S, 160 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


RELIEF NI 


MADE IN ENGLA 
Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line-(a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


No commission. 





CONSULT 


LIBERTY’s 


FOR ADVICE ON ALL MATTERS 
CONCERNED WITH THE EQUIPMENT 
OF A HOUSE OR OF ONE APARTMENT 
Designs and Estimates at Competitive Prices Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., LIMITED, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 














THEATRES 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. Gerrard 4517. 
Every Evening at 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents ONCE IN A LIFETIME, 

By Moss Hart and Georce S. KaurMan. 

“A gorgeously funny play.”—Daily Telegraph. 














WESTMINSTER THEATRE. 
Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. Admission 2/5 to 10/6, 
Every EveninG at 8.30. Mats. Wepnespay & Saturpay at 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents :— 

MARIE NEY in THE LAKE. 

By Dorothy Massingham and Murray Macdonald. 


(Victoria: 0283 & 0284.) 
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line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5° for 13; 
who, 74% for 26 ; and 10% for52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remitlunce 
h an to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
words sas" CE - See -—~ aa — a ee 

eX: PERSONAL JILL CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS knowing of FINANCIAL 
poapaiale cases of elderly or invalid people seeking accom- 
(ustore CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most modation, with expert nursing attention, at moderate Dv A NOOO E 8 
tg Sree “pay Ips ve Rengutet gdb sas iees, near London,please write to Box A539,7 he Spectator, A ‘ ‘ 
U urgently needed tor Women, ¢ hildre n, and particu- (Lhe Spectator recommendation.) a obtained through us from 43% per annum 
F aly for men. Our poor people in Kast London slums Sinead al 
olf in tuter greatly. Parcels, cnclosing name and address, on Marriage Settlements, Life Interests, 








eratefully acknowledged by The Kev, PERCY INESON, 
‘uperintendent, EAS'T END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


Ps ORRROTDS (PILES) 





tmkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
boots’ and all chemists, or direct. from 
fHE EMKOLENE MFG, CO. 
21,22 CHISWELL STREET, LoNvoN, E.C.1 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 
ee 
AUSANNE.—The English Chaplain (stipend much 
Tedueed) and his wife receive lady students (Uni- 
7 Av. Belles Roehes. 





versity, Conservatoire, «c.). 





Raves interested in international atfairs and in 
J the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 


ee 
RELATIVES. 


‘ Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
€mporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 





*¥7ERBA AMARGA’’ TEA cures RHEUMATISM 
y BLADDER TROUBLE, GALL STONES, 
LUMBAGO,; reduces HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE, 
4s, 6d. per packet (relief guarantced).—Sole Importer : 
G. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. (London Re- 
tailers: Army & Navy Stores, Vietcria St., 5.W. 1.) 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 

REE BEDS AND MEALS for the destitute are being 
K provided by THE DESTITUTE AND HOMELESS HELP 
SOCIETY. 2,000 beds and 4,627 meals given during the 
past month. We rely entirely on voluntary contribu- 
tions. Please help by sending a gift. Inspection in- 
vited. 5s. provides beds and breakfasts for 8 men. 
150 York Road, Lambeth, 8.E. 1. 











MEDICAL 


VYNALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
A ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—'T. 8S. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 








Incomes from Trustees, and Expectations 


under Wills, &c. Also lst and 2nd Mortgages. 
THE EDGWARE TRUST, LTD., 
54 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone : Regent 2544. 





A D V AN ¢ E 8 
i on Reversions, Life Interests, 
personal security. 


Settlements and 


PERCY G. COLEMAN, 


17 HANOVER SQuaRF, LonpDoN, W. 1, 
Mayfair 1746. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
p SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 





Most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill I HEUMATISM, Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis | Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
{near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9$ miles, banished by new wonderful safe home treatment. } Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
Moderate fees, High medical and other recoumenda- | Medically approved, used in all leading Llospitals. Con- [| aceepted.Send or bring your odd bits, &¢., to 





tions. —GROSVENOR Hovusk Nursing Home, 100 High 
Weet, Harrow-on-the-Hill, ‘Tel.; Byron 2495, 


vince yourself by week’s free trial.—Details from Dept. 
L1, 24, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W. 1. 





BENTLEY & Co., 74 New Bond Street (Piccadilly end), 
London, W.1, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





UEEN MARGAKET’S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 


The Chapter of the Woodard Society (N.D.) Invite 
APPLICATIONS for the POST of HEAD-MISTRESS, 
which will become vacant at the end of the Summer 
Term, 1933. 

Particulars may be obtained from R. F. Pawsey, 
Solicitor, Barnsley; to whom applications should be 
sent not later than March 31st. 





WEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ISLINGTON. 

The Governors of Owen's Schvol for Girls, Islington, 
invite APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MISTRESS-SHIP, 
which will fall vacant at the end of the Summer Term, 
1033, owing to the -retirement of the present Head- 
Mistress on account of ill health. Candidates must hold 
a Degree in Honours from a british University. 

There are about 330 girls.in the School. 
will be £620, rising by £40 p.a. to £770, subject to the 
10 per cent. reduction now in force. The Head-Mistress 
will be required to comply with the conditions of the 
School Teachers Superannuation Act, 1925. 

The election will be made in May. Forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the CLERK, Brewers Hall, 
Addie Street, London, E.C.2. A stamped addressed 
foolscap envelape must accompaay the application for 
the form. Applications must be returned to the Clerk 
not later than Ayjril 24th, 1933. 

EMRYS H. EVANS, Clerk to the Governors. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
I (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
Assistant Demonstrator in the Department of Physics, 
for October, 1933. The post is resident*and open to 
women only. Full particulars may be obtained from 
the PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
Green, Surrey, by whom seven copies of letter of applica- 
tion and testimonials must be received on or before 
May 10th. 





HE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE 
AND MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 


The Council of the Chartered Society of Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics invite applications for the post of 
Secretary (Women). Commencing salary £300, rising to 
£500. Candidates must have had good secretarial and 
administrative experience. 

Application forms and particulars may be obtained 
from Miss WINIFREDE BLIss, 8i Philbeach Gardens, 
London, 8.W.5. The Application Form must be com- 
pieted and returned not later than April 6. All 
communications should be marked ** Secretary.’' 





AFFLES COLLEGE, SINGAPORE 








Applications are invited for the post of Johore Profes- 
sor Of English Language and Literature at Raffles 
College, Singapore. Applicants, who should be between 
the ages of 30 and 35, should have a First Class Honours 
Degree in English Language and Literature of a British 
University and experience as Lecturer or teacher. 

Applicants holding a Second Class Honours Degree 
will also be considered. Salary $850 per mensem rising 
by annual increments of $30 to $1,000 (£1,190 per 
annum rising by £42 to £1,400). Appointment on a 
three years’ agreement in the first instance. Free first 
class passages. Further particulars.and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained on application in writing to the 
DIRECTOR OF RECRUITMENT, Colonial Ottice, 2 Richmond 
‘Terrace, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


fe *- HELEN'S, LANCASHIRE. 


COWLEY MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(664 Pupils.) 








Head-Mistress: Miss E. E. Hurt, B.A. 

Wanted for the Summer Term, well qualified 
Mistress, to teach Geography throughout the school up 
to Higher School Certificate standard. Salary in 
accordance with the Burnham Scale (less 10 per cent.). 
—Application forms may be obtained trom the Secretary 
to the Governors, 17 Cotham Street, St. Helen’s, and 
should be returned direct to the Head-Mistress not later 
than April 3rd. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





OME CIVIL, I1CS,CONSULAR, F.O 
144 Successes 1925-1932. 
DAVIES'’S, 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3351-52 
VACATION. COURSES FROM MARCH 29TH. 





MNRALNING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


su. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged tv suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from MiSs PRESTON, Principal. 


The salary |., 





os EASTER 
SUN CRUISE 








ile oe 7 
ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


April 13th for 25 Days 


To Lisbon, Gibraltar, Tunis, Athens, Constenti- 
nople, Rhodes, Naples and ~— a. 
R 


M 45 Gns. 
@ MAY 10th. 16 DAYS 


lo Vigo, Gibraltar, Villefranche, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Palma, Tangier, Lisbon. 
: FROM 96 Gns. 
Glorious Sea Tours to Romantic 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires 
by fortnightly sailings on the Blue 

Star Line Luxury Liners. 





tor full details and afl-the-year Cruising Brochure apply. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passerger Office: 3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 

(Whitehall 2966). Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 

(Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2: 10 Water St. Birmingham: 

94 Colmore Row. Manchester, 2: 2 Albert Square 
and Principal Agents. 


CVS-262 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

School for Girls. Recognized by the Board of 

nducation. Mocerate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 
books. Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 








OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School on modern public school fines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—ENGLISH LAKREs, A 
for boys and girls (8 to 19) catering for moderne 
ditions. Maximum incl. fee £82.—Appiy Head-ALeree 





EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—fo 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874, » 
cently reorganized and extended.~Apply HEAD-Masme 





———___ 
———= 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ta School (Isle of Wight), a Public 

for boys from 12 to 18, with a Junior House for bo 
under 12. Inspected and recognized by the Board of ban 
cation. Ten scholarships from £100 to £35 for com; “4 
tion in March and June, 1933. Applications to the fo 











——__ 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTOx 


seven Scholarships of value of £100, £60, £40, £39 an 
open to competition in June, 1933, for boys between thy 
ages of 12 and 14 on May Ist.—For further particusy 
apply to HEaD-MaSTER, 





a a 
BRISTOL, 


About ten entrance scholarships, value from £100 to 
£40 a year, and one music scholarship of £70 a year, 
free tuition in music. Also some Exhibitions of £95 1 
year. Also Norman Cook Scholarship of £60 a year an 
Edgar Gollin Memorial Scholarship of £25 a year, 

Preliminary examination May 22nd and 23rd, Ping 
examination May 30th, 31st and June Ist. 

Particulars from SECRETARY and BURSAR, Clift, 
College. 


LIFTON COLLEGE, 








INCOLN SCHOOL, 


LINCOLN, 


uld foundation, new buildings. Public School educy. 
tion, moderate fees. 330 boys. Boarding house undg 
llead-Master. Terms for boarders, £73 per annum, 
HILL SCHOOL, 


M ILL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


An examination will be held on May 25th, 19%, 
when several Entrance Scholarships will be offered fo 
competition to candidates who will be over 12 and undg 
14 years of age on April Ist next. The value of th 
Scholarships varies between a nominal sum and 4 max 
mum of £100 per annum according to, (1) the financial 
position of the boy’s parents, (2) the standard of th 
boy's attainments. Two of the Scholarships at leas, 
however, are of a minimum value of £80 per annum, 

Valuable Ministerial Exhibitions are also offered fo 
the sons of Christian Ministers. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may te 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of sufficient 
merit. 

For further information and application form, 
apply to the BuRSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W.7. 











N.Wy 





T. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
An examination for Two Entrance Scholarships of £60 
a year will be held at the School on June 6th and 7th for 
boys under 14 on March Ist, 1933.—Yor furthe 
information and application forms apply to the Rgv. i. 
BALMFORTH, Head-Master. 





RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, 





An Examination will be held at the beginning of Jun 
for the award of Ten Scholarships and Exhibitions (value 
£85-£15 p.a.). Details will be supplied by HEAb-MastE 





a COLLEGE, Church of England Foun 
dation. Scholarship examination June: Four 
Scholarships offered of £35, increasable to £75. Special 
fees for sons of officers and clergy.—Apply HEA» 
MASTER'S SECRETARY. 





UBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK.—44th Edition 
Careers, Public and ** Prep’’ Schools. 11s. 3d 
post free.—DEANE, 31 Museum Street, London. 











PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL? 

ALSTEAD PLACE, 
near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 





AUGEEN SCHOOL, Bournemouth.—Preparatory 

for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Five Scholar- 
suips won in 1932 and 80 per cent. of ail Ist XI matches, 
Head-Masters: E. A. TREGOMiNG, M.A., and J. H. 
ALDERSON, M.A. 








UNIVERSITIES 


FYNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

) Prepares for external London Degrees. Kesiden- 
tial; three men's and three women's hostels. Playing 
fields, Own estate 140 acres. Holiday Course for For- 
eigners (residential) August Ist to -25th. LEnglish- 
speaking members admitted.—Apply REGISTRAR. 





EXETER. 


CO-EDUCATiGN AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





DEAL FAMILY SCHOOL.—Separate Nursery, Junior 

and Secondary Depts. in 18 acres. Prep. for Uni- 
versity, Commerce or Art. Sports and Swimming. Ex 
cellent Health record. Fees, 24 gns.—28 gus. per term. 








—STONAR HOUSE, Sandwich, Kent. 


ELOCUTION, &c. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

Cuas. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 
ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ITERARY Typewritingcarefully & promptly executed. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.- 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd. Westclitf-on-Se 





JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGEM 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
(Britain’s Best). State machine, 
18/- PER DOZEN. 


V8 colour, 
Iniand , 
post paid Carbons, Stencils, Ink—Wholesale Price 





EACH. ROSS & CO., Mfg. Specialists, PERTH, 
SCOTLAND, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Comt. 





——— 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in_ stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. —” MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, lrish Free State. 





a - 
PZAVE yous anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to seli, or professional! services to offer, are invited 
w bring the’: announc ements to the notice of the many 
thousan’s of readers of 4 he Spectator, Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should re ach 4 he Spectator Ottices, 99 Gower Street, 
Jondon, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. ‘Discounts — 24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
4% for 26, and 10% for 52. 








YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
‘aitistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free HENRY A. ‘WarD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 


AVE 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. T'weed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland 





WOU’ 


\ ® 





Post aiscarucd Ues LO W. HItCnINGS & SON, ‘Lie Mianefs, 
and inventors of unique process, whereby ties soiled, 
faded, out of shape, or holed are entirely re-made and 


renovated as new, OR NO CHARGE. Specially 
relined to prevent creasing. Any suape or condition, 


Is. 3d. each, 14s. dozen post free (or C.U.D.), Dept. R., 
Colliers Wood, London, 


WALPOLE WORKS, S.W.19. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of 
hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : S14. Lift. 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HCUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C., 
large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTLL. 175 rooms all with h. «& c. water. 

dwites, 24 new rooms with radiators. <A.A., RK.A.C. 
Iild. Guide from J. T, CULLEY,.Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE 
Crescent. 'I'gms: *‘Melcrest,’ Edinburgh. Tel. 


ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
207501. 





ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES. PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
hoglish chef. Winter terms from 2§ gns, 'Phone 311. 





ONDON 
CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLoomMspury STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON Row. 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms 


Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 


Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
J homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth- 
ing. Extensive views ; garage.—The Misses HALE. 





ATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
beurooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask for —— List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 


OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REF RESHMENT HOU SE ASSOCIATION, 


in English Country. 


LTD 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. Gzonon’s Hovsr, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
TeasoOnable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tarilf 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 


HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 








AND U.S.A. 


somewhere fresh” for this 
Come to Canada, a new 


Are you seeking “ 
year's holidays ? 
country where everything is novel and 
interesting, where you'll meet a_ hearty 
Dominion welcome on every hand! 


SHORT TOURS 
Several Short Tours, 21 to 29 days’ duration, 
visiting Eastern Canada and U.S.A. during June, 
July, August and September at Moderate “ “all-in 
fares, includirg return ocean passage on famous 
Empress or Duchess Liners. Itineraries include 
Ottawa, Toronto, French River Chalet Bungalow 
Camp, Niagara Falls, New York, Boston, the 
Chicago Centeng ary Exposition, &c. 


ACROSS CANADA TOUR 
Our eleventh annual 7 weeks “ Across Canada” 
Tour from Atlantic to Pacific and back leaves 
Liverpool by s.s. ‘“ DUCHESS of RICHMOND, 
July 28. “‘All-in”’ fare covers everytbing. 






Call, or write today for full 
inform ation to :— 


World’s Greatest Travel Syste: 


m 
NS 62-65 Charing Cross Cratler 
SQ Sq.), London, S.W.1, 103 Leaden- 


E.C.3, 
Everywhere. 


hall Street, London, 
er Local Agents 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


EAL Chickens 7s. pr., fat tender Geese 6/6 ea., lovely 
boilg. fowl 5/- pr.; trsd. Primrose plants 1/6 doz. All 
post. pd.— N. Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








IGH-CLASS Food Specialities. Scotch ‘Silverside, 

roasting, 10d. ; Empire Lamb Forequarters, 10 to 

Z ibs., 54d. ; Saddies, 8 to 9 Ibs.,-9d. Boiling Fowls, 

10d. per lb. Best quality guaranteed. Daily deliveries 

London, W. ’Phone 7821 Central.—RoBERTs, 7, 8, 9 
Hosier Lane, Smithfield Market. 











NORTH SPAIN PORTUGAL 


RECOMMENDED 
BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Treland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider p blicity to their establi. nts, the folli 
have subseribed towards the cost of p blication of this 
feature and we hope when possible relies will patronize 
them. Personas Posse gg = mena of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE, 

BOGNOR REGIS.—ROY AL NORFOLK, 

BOURNEMOUTH. - BOURNEMOUTH Luyane, 

BOURNEMOUTH fone —HA 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER fone SPA. 

BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 

BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 

BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—_GREAT NORTHERN, 

CALLANDER (Pestha.).— DEBS BAOUGEE. 
PALACE, 

my E BOAR. 


_ GARDEN HOUSE, 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Socorgry te a 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARM 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYC ROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CKAWFORD, 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—STKATHEAKN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus). at ENESK, 
NMURE, 
TE ELL. 
GAIRLOCH (RKoss-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.)—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—-CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S, 
RUST ANTON— LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLP 
LINKS, 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH * aaeaoaaes 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STA 

> VYRNWY Giemenensaie. — LAKB 


p-P 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—KEGENT, 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR 
LLANBERIS (snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMVPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VEKK, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILW ORT H, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1, 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1, 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, WA 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY 
MANCHESTER BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s. 
tat gp nea ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Foriarshire).—BEN 
MULLION.—MULLION wg E HOTEL. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD — MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). “GOLEV IEW 


OYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
ae Bema 
—STATIO 


CAMBRIDGE.— 









MADEIRA MOROCCO 
CANARY ISLANDS 
Cruises of 11 to 22 Days 

FROM £1.1.0 PER DAY 

Weekly Sailings, first class throughout. 

Apply for Illustrated Brochures to: 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James Street, Liverpool, and 60 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.1I, or Travel Agents 

















FOR SALE 


HOICE ROCK PLANTS,—Fourpence each. Your 

choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can be planted 

any time. List, post free.—S. P. MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 
Specialist, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex. 








AFFODILS (wild), long stalks, 200 Is. 9d., 450 3s., 
1,000 5s. Cash w. order.—HUTCHINSON, Newent, Glos. 





OR SALE, beautiful real JADE ROPE, 26 inch, cost 
£20, accept £4.—Write ‘“‘JabE,’’ at Scripps’s, 
pouth Molton Street, W. 1. 





IANO ACCORDIANS, Drums, Guitars, Gramos., 





bs. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., or 
2 guincas weekly, 


Ukuleles, Concerfinas, Banjos. Terms.—VICKERS, 


Royal Hill, Greenwich, 


PAR (Cornwall). ONT, AUSTELL BAY, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC E. 
REDHILL AND wn sino pa“ aenaamas 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).— 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). Bor NORTHERN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST.IVES (Cornwall). —TREGENNA CASTLE. 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN, 
SHALDON (s. Devon).—DUNMORE, 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
| —EAGLEHU RST. 
‘ SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk). GRAND. 
TEIGNMOUTH .or.)}—HUNTLY,BISHOPSTEIGNTOR 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

ae AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MA 
WEMYSS BAY SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 











UNFURNISHED FLATS 





REE ‘“‘ ILLUSTRATED INDEX "’ TO LONDON’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
vistricts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, "bus routes, stations, «c., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost ‘possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£35 to £300 p.a.—Post free from 66 MANSIONS BUREAU, 
116 Park Street, London, W.1. (Phone; Mayfair 0321, 
5 lines.) 
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George Allen & Unwin Lid 
My Life and Thought 


An Autobiography 


By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


spiritual Aeneid or Odyssey.”—The Times. 


“A great musician, a great organist, and a great saint.... 


Illustrated, 
“Albert Schweitzer is one of the most challenging figures in the world to-day... . 


10s. 6d. 
The book is a 


Read his book.”—Observer. 


Aspects of the Changing World 


The Modern State 


By LEONARD WOOLF, Lord EUSTACE 
PERCY, Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, Professor 
W. G. S. ADAMS, Sir ARTHUR SALTER. 


Edited by Mary Adams. 7s. Od. 





Science and the 
Changing World 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, JULIAN 


HUXLEY, HILAIRE BELLOC, J. B. S. 
HALDANE, : Sir ,. OLIVER LODGE, and 
others. Ldited by Mary Adams. 6s. 


Essays and Sketches 


Lancashire Mettle 
By T. THOMPSON. ; 5s. 
Frontispiece by L. S. Lowry. 


“Tixactness of observation shines through every 
sentence.”—Manchester Guardian. ~, 
“A moving revelation of the spirit of humanity.” 
* —Sphere. 





aan: and. Marigold 


By Mz \RJORIE, THORBURN. 
Illustrated. 5s. 
“A delightful book.”—Liverpool Post. 


“ Delicigusly amusing... . enchanting essay in 
juvenile biography.”—Y orkshire Post. 


Problems of the East 


The Tinder-Box 
of Asia 


3y G. E. SOKOLSKY. 10s. 6d. 


“Lucid, informative, and free from sensation- 
mongering: Mr. Sokolsky’s intimacy of many years 
with the East gives him authority.”—News-Chronicle. 


Thunder in Their Veins 


A Memoir of Mexico 
sy LEONE B. MOATS. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


“Intensely exciting. The author was always having 
adventures.”—Birmingham Post. 
“ Remarkable book.”—Daily Telegraph. 








The Indian Tariff 
Problem 


In Relaiion to Industry and Taxation 
By HIRENDRA LAL DEY. 16s. 


‘~" An excellent piece of work, notable for a detach-. 


ment from politics not often found in Indian economic 
literature.”—Manchester’ Guardian. 


Travel 


The Quest for Polar 


Treasures 
3y JAN WELZL. 10s. 6d. 
“Vivid, authentic, thrilling.’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Fine, rich book, crammed with incident and with 
remarkable people.’—Evening Standard. 





A Life of Lord St. Vincent 


sv O. A. SHERRARD. 


“A striking study of a very great subject. 


Illustrated. 


Its interest lies not only in the seaman, but in its 


10s. 6d. 


presentation of a very great Englishman.’”’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Museum Street, London, 





W.C. I. 


[March 24, 1933, 
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